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Ecclesiasticism in High 


From a stimulating sermon in this issue by 


JOHN MALICK 


E ARE LIVING at a time when religious organizations are being used 

as counters in the game by as shrewd a group of politicians as ever 

have operated among us. We are speaking of this to-day to clear our 
church, for one, from the possible imputation that we are ignorant of this, or 
that we approve it. We do know as a people what has been done and what 
is being done now—this gradual encroachment on the fundamental liberties 
of freemen. 


It cost many a life to write into humanity’s bill of rights that a man’s 
life is essentially his own against all minions of the state, and that his home is 
his castle, under his own governance, barring the major crimes. 


This spirit of acquiescence while our fundamental liberties are being taken, 
one by one, is not true either to our history as a country or to our principles as 
-achurch. This modern spectacle of ecclesiasticism climbing into the seat of 
government is just the evil out of which we were born as a protesting church. 
Our history as a church is for nothing if not for this: that there is a large margin 
of a man’s life—mind, body, and soul—which is essentially his own; for which 
he accounts to his conscience and his God alone, and to none other. Our 
history in the past, and our existence to-day, are both for nothing if they do 
not publish to principalities and powers in high places, ecclesiastical and political, 
that this margin is not to be trespassed upon by either. 
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Mexico Opposes Priestcraft 


NE EXPECTS the unusual and spectacular 
to come out of Mexico. Every year or so 
that unhappy country organizes a revolution, or 
exhibits a feat of banditry, or projects a get-rich- 
quick scheme. Now it is a tilt between church and 
state—a tilt that has escaped the national confines 
and attracted world attention. It seems that a new 
Mexico is struggling for emergence from the old; 
-and as one means of establishing itself, it seeks to 
get rid of what the reformers call the choking 
yoke of ecclesiasticism. The Church, appealing 
loudly for sympathy, gets a wide hearing. Investi- 
gating its appeal, we find a declaration of inno- 
cence mingling with unsparing criticism of the 
tyrannical government headed by Calles. The 
_ speech of James A. Gallivan in the United States 
House of Representatives, entitled “Liberty Dead 
in Mexico,” which valorously defended the cause 
of the priests, added spice to the mixture. 
Perhaps the tumultuous situation can best be 
understood when the background of centuries is 
introduced. The record of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico does not differ from records 
made in other parts of the world where that hier- 
archy has secured dominant authority. Unfor- 
tunately, Catholicism is too authoritative to 
promote lasting government. The Jesuits—not 
Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham—lost Canada 
to France. The Inquisition—not the misrule of 
the successors of Ferdinand and Isabella—reduced 
Spain from a first-rate to a third-rate power. The 
policy of the priests in most of South America— 
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a country of magnificent natural promise—has 
kept those governments true to the medieval in- 
stinct of repression. 

The story of the ruthless control of the Church 
instituted in Mexico by the conqueror Cortes— 
himself devoted heart and soul to Catholic domin- 
ion—is a familiar one. We have read the clauses 
of the religious laws written into the Mexican 
constitution of 1917—and now enforced—to which 
the prelates so bitterly object. We agree with 
Representative Gallivan that we should not want 
them in the Constitution of the United States— 
but Mexico is not the United States; more rigor- 
ous methods are necessary. It seems to us that 
those laws aim to release the state from manacles 
which, the reformers feel, for a long-time have en- 
slaved it. How much of a part Church dominion 
has played in keeping Mexico benighted, struggling 
pitifully with problems from which the more pro- 
gressive nations long ago released themselves, we 
do not know. We do know that, in this age of | 
world development, church and state must walk 
separate ways if the best interests of the people are 
to be prompted. 

May we commend to persons interested in get- 
ting at the rights of the imbroglio, two fair and en- 
lightened articles by an observer in Mexico— 
Hubert C. Herring—which were published in THE 
REGISTER on May 138 and May 27, 1926? They sus- 
tain the contention that the time is at hand for 
Mexico to refuse to endure longer the ecclesiastical 
slavery forced on it by its conquerors four centu- 
ries ago. The method may be drastic; but times 
and occasions there are when only rigorous action 
will serve. 5 


The Conrad Interview 


UR COTEMPORARY, the Christian Leader, 

which, under the editorship of Dr. John Van 
Schaick, Jr., steadily improves, in a recent issue 
printed an editorial entitled “Cotton Gets Off the 
Track,” in part as follows: | 


We are glad to publish this week Edward H. Cotton’s article 
on A. Z. Conrad, D.D. This article is number two in a series 
being syndicated for several religious weeklies. We are happy 
to have so sympathetic an interpretation of the uncompromis- 
ing Conrad. ... But about the most surprising utterance that 
this associate editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER ever got 
off is the closing paragraph of this same article [which 
reads as follows]: “Let’s be honest. Dr. Conrad’s long and 
uncompromising stand on the fundamentals of evangelism is 
entirely justified by Scripture. His theology conforms to 
the Bible.” 

If he had said, “conforms to part of the Bible,’ or “can 
be backed up by texts taken from their setting and‘ studied 
apart from the light of history,” we might have agreed. But 
what can we think of any liberal so completely ignoring the 
broad sweep and tendency of the teaching of Jesus that he 
can say that the volume in which the teaching appears backs 
up the position: of a man who honestly denies us the Christian 
name and firmly if sorrowfully sends most of us to hell! 


One of the most astonishing features about that — 
Book of the Ages—the Bible—is that schools of 
religious thought as widely apart as the antipodes 
justify ‘their positions from its pages. For in- 
stance, Jesus directly states his belief in a pice 
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of future punishment for unbelievers. Our Uni- 
-versalist cotemporary denies such a place, and yet 
accepts his leadership! TH RuGister presents an 
uncompromising front to Fundamentalism—or- 
ganized and unorganized; but it also intends to 
state facts, whether they support its position or not. 
The Bible lends much more support to the Funda- 
_ mentalist than to the modernist. Let us get as far 
— away from prejudice as our limitations permit. 
Every Fundamentalist orthodox idea about God, 
| Jesus, human nature, the universe, heaven, hell, 
and salvation has been taken from Scripture with- 
out distorting the plain meaning of the Biblical 
_ record. We know there is also spiritual truth, 
_ eternal in its beauty and power, in the Book, but 
_ it does not stand alone there; it does not dominate 
the text. 


George Bernard Shaw 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW reached the 

Biblical allotment of years July 26. Despite 
numerous offenses, he was showered with honors. 
Shaw has been checked up by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle in a phrase which well describes the ex- 
treme elements of which the celebrated satirist 
is composed. Doyle knows Shaw, and speaks 
plainly as well as epigrammatically: “He seems 
subhuman in emotion and superhuman in in- 
tellect.’’ 

What cared Shaw for people’s opinions? With 
every stroke of his pen he made a regiment of ene- 
mies. He developed the contrary complex as it 

‘has seldom been developed. He differed for the 
pure fun of differing; and so subtle was his analy- 
sis, so skillful his use of phrase, so bold and 
penetrating his wit, that he carried off the prizes 
from less able writers who had the weight of the 
argument and the people on their side. His words 
cut and stung. He hurt people without apology. 

A popular pastime—a prevailing fashion—a _ be- 

decked and lauded hero—gave him the opportu- 
nity; and on the sport—fad—unlucky celebrity 

he pounced with a satire which had teeth in it that 
tore and crunched. 

Shaw was feared, and cordially disliked by men 
and women who follow and imitate. He was hap- 
piest when provoking people. He said things of 
England’s policy—1914 to 1918—that would have 
meant prison for him under a less liberal govern- 

ment. He held churches and schools up as objects 
for cap and bells. He caricatured the new woman 
and the sporting Englishman. He attacked pov- 
erty and marriage. He pricked the bubbles of 
popular historical conceptions and mocked at the 
romantic morality played up by novelists of 
the hour. 

Yet with all his satire, sourness, and literary 
contortions, Shaw has an imperishable place in 
English literature. At the age of seventy, Eng- 
land rightly honored him last month. And who 
ill say that it has not been good for the English- 
speaking world to have its pride humbled and its 

usions collapse! Of all that has been said about 
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that elusive quality of experience called spirit in- 
fluence, who has described it half so well as Shaw 
in that inimitable epigram: “The man who was 
scientific enough to see that the Holy Ghost is the 
most interesting of all the hard facts of life got 
easily in front of the blockheads who could only 
sin against it”? 


A False Antithesis 


I LATE a persuasive assertion has been going 
the rounds of pulpit and convention platform 
that religion is not a “system of doctrine, but a 
way of life.” The antithesis, no doubt, originated 
as a quite proper protest against a faith sterile 
of good works. It catches the imagination of prac- 
tical and peace-loving religionists. But it is a false 
antithesis—a bromide, by this time—which should 
go the way of other inept slogans. For there can 
be no “way” of life, unless there be fairly definite 
ideas—a_ philosophy—doctrines, if you please 
that point the way. It should be obvious to the 
preachers that the deeds we do and the life we lead 
are determined almost entirely by three things: 
our native equipment of will and emotions, the 
environment that plays upon us, and our philos- 
ophy or doctrine of life. The psychologists say 
with truth that individual acts, taken by and 
large, are the results of impulses. But our con- 
scious ideas determine in large measure the kind 
of impulses we have. It is as evident that the good 
works of philanthropists, liberators, and reformers 
are the fruit of right ideas as that the World War 
issued out of wrong ideas. 
Religion is, indeed, a way of life. It is also an 
attitude toward life—a doctrine of life. The idea 
paves the way. 


Wiser Than Grange 


EW FOOTBALL PLAYERS have done more for 
their college than Andy Oberlander, half back 
for Dartmouth, member of all-America teams, and 
one of the most remarkable men who has played 
the game. The many thousands who have wit- 
nessed his ability to gain ground in a broken field, 
his iron endurance, and his forward-passing—un- 
canny in its accuracy—will be interested to learn 
that he is not going to play football for “big money.” 
The professional game, with Red Grange in the 
center, eagerly sought the services of the famous 
Hanover athlete. Persons who believe profession- 
alism is seriously injuring the sport now point 
with satisfaction to the decision of Oberlander. 
This young man, who received his degree in June, 


. might have had a guarantee of $25,000, we are told, 


or ten per cent. of the gate receipts for each game 
in which he participated, and the latter would 
probably have amounted to much more than the 
euarantee. Was Oberlander warned by the sorry 
choice of Red Grange? Whatever the motive, he re- 
fused the offer and accepted a position of assistant 
college coach at $4,000. It is a good example. 


Your Money’s Worth in the Near East : 


4 new Robert College” is not Bulgaria’s need at all 


O AMBPRICAN PHILANTHROPISTS 
get their money’s worth? The ques- 


tion is, do the Americans who support the © 


larger educational institutions in the Near 
East get their money’s worth? In other 
words, are these institutions helping to 
make the Near East over? Still more 
important—are they even on the right 
track? Are they carrying on the kind of 
activity of which the Near East has the 
greatest need? 

During long years of service as educator 
in the Near East, that question has very 
often come to my .mind, and just now it 
has presented itself with special insistence 
because of the recent announcement that 
the Bulgarian National Assembly had 
voted to give a large amount of lumber 
to “a new Robert College” which is to be 
built near Sofia. 


DOES SOFIA have any need of a new 
Robert College? Are the new American 
schools which are to be built at once near 
the capital of Bulgaria, at the cost of 
many hundreds of thousands of American 
dollars, destined to play any appreciable 
‘role in the future development of the 
people whom they are supposed to serve? 

I should say that Bulgaria has no need 
of another Robert College, and that if the 
schools to be built near Sofia are to be of 
that type they will be a superfluity and a 
needless luxury. I am very firmly con- 
vinced that Robert College in Constan- 
tinople has ceased to play any considerable 
role in Bulgarian social. development. 

What is Bulgaria? A country about as 
large as the State of Ohio, inhabited by a 
little over 5,000,000 people, of whom 4,500,- 
‘000 live in villages and very small towns. 
There are more than five thousand villages 
in Bulgaria and ninety-one cities, only 
twenty-five of which have as many as ten 
thousand inhabitants each, and only two of 
which have more than one hundred thou- 
sand. In other words, almost all the Bul- 
garians live in small homes in little towns 
and yillages. That is Bulgaria—a land 
of villages. 

What is a village? It is an awful place 
to live in. A Balkan village is something 
of which an American has no conception. 
It is a place that everyone—who can— 
gets out of. The people in the villages are 
very limited in every way. They wear 
the same coarse clothes winter and sum- 
mer, night and day. They often have no 
beds, Sometimes no chairs, frequently no 
tables. Im many villages all facilities for 
bathing are lacking. Most of the peasants 
are without libraries, magazines, or nice 
pictures. Sixty per cent. of the village 
women and thirty per cent. of the men are 
illiterate. The infant mortality is fright- 
ful, hygienic conditions are abominable, 
and the whole village outlook stifling. The 
fields are poorly tended, the stock is of an 
inferior kind, hundreds of villages are 
without pure water, most are without a 
lighting system, roads are poor and bridges 
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insufficient. Village life smothers the lives 
of millions of Bulgarians. Most of the 
Bulgarians never experience the wider, 
freer, more joyful, creative life, although 
the Bulgarian villager lives better than any 
other peasant anywhere in the Near Hast. 
The uplift of the village is the supreme 
problem here. The whole future of Bul- 
garia depends on that. Bulgaria has no 
future unless she can create decent living 
conditions for her peasants, for the Bul- 
garian nation is made up of peasants. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


AT THREESCORE AND TEN | 


George Bernard Shaw arrived last week at the 
conventional allotment of human years, but 


there is nothing to indicate cessation, or abate-, 


ment, or abasement; he goes on making bril- 

liant and irritating fun of the world, serene 

above the clouds, and prompting Israel Zang- 

will to say, ‘The way he believes in himself 

is very refreshing in these atheistic days, when 
so many men believe in no God at all 


It is reason for joy and for great en- 
couragement—in fact it is thrilling—that 
most of the wiser Bulgarian leaders ap- 
preciate this need and are working for the 
uplift of the village. There has been a 
great awakening, and. all democratic 
parties and groups are setting about to 
try to make the village a better place to 
live in. For the next fifty years that will 
be the aim of all creative social activity 
here. There will be an ecstacy and joy 
and heroism in that crusade which will 
enlist the best Bulgarian youth. 

Now what place will an American school 
like Robert College occupy in that crusade? 
Just exactly no place whatsoever! Such 
a school will create in a Bulgarian youth 
a psychology which will make it impos- 
sible for him to go back to the village— 


to become an “apostle,” to give his life for 


Bulgaria among fleas and bedbugs, in the 


_money’s worth. 


midst of cultural deprivation, mud, and 
bad smells. Such a school cannot possibly 
create enough enthusiasm and social ardor 
to send its graduates back to live im the 
villages, if these young men can avoid it. 

It will give Bulgaria something of which 
the nation has no urgent need. It will 
teach boys and girls how to behave in. 
society, and how to be nice and polite. 
It will give lots of lectures on morals, 
preserve a strict religious neutrality, avoid 
dangerous social questions—all real social 
questions are dangerous—and urge its 
pupils to be ladies and gentlemen, to play 
fair, and to abstain from shocking habits. 
It will prepare youth to get jobs in banks 
and offices and foreign commercial con-— 
cerns. It will help prepare some doctors 
and lawyers and other professional men. 
It will augment Bulgaria’s “intelligentsia,” 
which is already so large that many 
“educated” people have to go without jobs. 
It will make a number of people more 
“cultured.” 

But that isn’t the urgent need of Bul- 
garia. That’s a luxury. Bulgaria doesn’t 
need cultured people so much as what they 
call here “apostles”—heroes, leaders of the 
people, men and women who are not only 
nice but who are willing to sacrifice every- 
thing for Bulgaria. 

A Robert College in Sofia cannot possibly 
create such workers. It will be a pretty: 
superfluity in the educational life of the 
new Bulgaria. The future of this country 
depends on another class of school, of 
which there will be many. They will be 
village schools, with village psychology 
and village ideals. There the youth will 


-be trained to become ideal peasants—to 


raise pigs and chickens, to take care of 


_. babies and grandmas, to plow their fields, 


to harvest their grain, to bring water and 
light to their homes, and to put up better 
houses where folk will sleep farther from 
cattle and hogs. It will bring the movies 
and flowers, theatres, books, lectures, 
games, and intellectual life to the villages. 
It will replace the saloons with social 
centres, give the women sewing machines 
and washing machines, and songs, and a 
little free time, and nightdresses. It will 
put beds and chairs and pictures in the 
homes, and bring all that’s good in the 
outside world to the peasants. 


THEN THE BULGARIANS will become 
healthy and happy, strong and rich, en- 
lightened and united. This new patriotic 
educational crusade will create such a zest 
and flame and social passion in Bulgaria 
that corruption will disappear from pol-- 
itics; song, art, literature, and music will 
be given a new impetus; religion will be 
purified, and Bulgaria will be reborn. 

The Bulgarian youth is awakening. 
Idealists are arising to accomplish glori- 
ous feats through sacrifice and love, and 
four million villagers shall be redeemed. 
Any American who invested his life or 
capital in this crusade would get his 
R. H. MarKHAM. _ 
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IsLEs oF SHOALS, July 26. 
THE SHOALS general conference was 
+ given an emphatic demonstration late 
Thursday afternoon that “the Lord hath 
his way in the whirlwind and in the 
storm,” when a severe gale blowing in 
_ from the mainland upset the serenity of 
Star Island for half an hour or more. 
; Considerable damage was done to the hotel 
property, including the loss of a chimney 
—which the wind swept entirely from the 
~ roof—windows blown in, doors ripped from 
their hinges, piazza roofs lifted off, and 
damage to the wharf roofing. While the 
violent wind blew one or two of the dele- 
gates off their feet, no injury was sus- 
tained by the people on the Island, who 
were practically all gathered indoors at- 
tending a lecture, which had just con- 
cluded when the hurricane came. A thank 
offering, taken at the dining-room door the 
following morning as the people went in to 
breakfast, resulted in a fund of over 
$230 for the purpose of assisting in mak- 
ing repairs. 

A robust sort of program has been 
presented for the first week of the con- 
ference, including the consideration by vig- 
orous speakers of topics new to the Shoals. 
A quiet, meditative half-hour has begun 
the day, in which Rey. Miles Hanson has 
given brief talks—comparing life to a river 
beginning in a tiny spring in the uplands, 
bubbling down through eager, impetuous 
brooklets, with the waters increasing in 
depth and quietness as they flow on toward 
the end. The river serves others by be- 
coming the artery of industry and com- 
merce to the cities with which it comes in 
contact; and, finally, as it nears the end, 
_ it mingles with the great ocean, whose 
inflow the river feels during the last por- 
tion of its course. Mr. Hanson pleaded 
for the silent pools in life—times for quiet 
and meditation, and for an intaking of 
power and strength. Too often people 
keep on giving out long after there is 
nothing more to give, he said. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes, in three lec- 
tures on “Contemporary Religious Por- 
traits,’ gave a clean-cut view of what 
the fundamentalist, modernist, and agnos- 
tic really are. This course was of espe- 
cial value at a time when the controversy 
between fundamentalism, on the one hand, 
and liberalism, modernism, and agnosti- 
cism on the other hand, is so much to the 
fo e. When men like Victor EH. Harlow 
f Oklahoma City assert at Star Island 
i fundamentalists are the dominant 
sroup in New England as well as in all 
ther parts of the country, and that a 
test would develop this fact, as THE REe- 
ER has also said more than once, a 
ugh understanding of what these 
yuS groups represent is important. 
Holmes defined the fundamentalist 
ae who is fighting for the preserva- 


im once and for all time. The Bible 
is ark. He accepts every word in it 
d accepts nothing else. To him the 


_ God in the Book has spoken, 
is final. 


‘in a theological world, 
-easional raids on the scientific world to 


1 is not only to be believed—it is to_ 
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The modernist, Mr. Holmes declared 
emphatically, is not trying to find a mid- 
dle course between fundamentalism and 
liberalism. He has the evolutionary idea 
and is familiar with the scientific world, 
but he belongs with the fundamentalists 
because, primarily, he is interested in pre- 
serving the old for its own sake. But to 
preserve a thing he realizes that it is 
necessary for it to undergo a great process 
of adaptation and adjustment. 

“There is real significance in the fact 
that the modernist stays in the churches 
where the fundamentalists dominate, for 
he belongs with them,” Mr. Holmes said. 
“The best we can say for him is that he 
is making it easier for people to undergo 
the transition, little by little—that he is 
acting as a bridge over which to cross 
from fundamentalism to liberalism. The 
worst we can say of him is that, however 
useful the bridge and whatever ease and 
help it brings, the modernist is retarding 
the onward march of truth.” 

As the outstanding leaders in these two 
camps at the present time, Mr. Holmes 
discussed Dr. John Roach Straton, who 
has assumed for himself the mantle which 
fell from the shoulders of William J. 
Bryan, and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
whose modernistic position has made him 
the storm center of bitter dissension in 
both the Presbyterian and the Baptist 
folds. Both men were pictured justly 
and generously by Mr. Holmes, who cred- 
ited Dr. Straton with great sincerity. 

‘Dr. Straton has proved that it is pos- 
sible for a man to be a fundamentalist 
and be sincere to-day,” he said, describing 
him as a powerful preacher and a man of 
great courage. 

“People live in two worlds—the theo- 
logical and the scientific worlds—which 
touch nowhere except in reference to Jesus. 
Even there we have Christ in the theo- 
logical 'world and Jesus in the other world. 
Their ways diverge more and more, and 
there is no compromise. Dr. Straton lives 
and makes oc- 


get booty and spoils to use in his own 
world. His scientific knowledge is limited 
to this booty. Because we are in these 
different worlds is the reason we make 
no progress in our discussion. To the 
fundamentalist, science is wrong because 
it does not accord with the Bible, which 
is his standard of truth. To us, science 
is the standard of truth, and what does 
not agree with it is wrong. Our standards 
are as far apart as the poles, so that 
debates on the subject are futile.” 

Mr. Holmes explained the prejudice in 
which Dr. Straton is held and also gave 
the evidences of his sincerity. 

In his discussion of Dr. Fosdick in con- 
nection with modernism, Mr. Holmes cred- 
ited him with being a scholar familiar 
with the scientific world—which is true 
of modernism as a whole. He commended 
Dr. Fosdick for the manner in which he 
has maintained his dignity in the midst 
of the controversies over him, and spoke 
of his special charm for young people 
and his outstanding ability as a preacher. 


= ~ Robust, Brilliant Program at Shoal 


Mr. Holmes on Fosdick et al., Dr. Crandon and “Margery” 


Dr. Fosdick’s book, “The Challenge of 
the Present Crisis,’ was taken by Mr. 
Holmes as one of the finest examples of 
what the modernist mind really is when 
wrestling with a controversial subject. In 
the book, the author is fairly evenly di- 
vided between arguments for pacifism. and 
militancy. Dr. Fosdick knew that the war 
had come, and, although he hated war, he 
felt that some sort of adjustment of 
a conviction to a situation must be made. 

The third of Mr. Holmes’s lectures was 
on Clarence Darrow, the agnostic. At the 
Scopes trial, Mr. Holmes believes, Mr. 
Darrow demonstrated that the agnostic 
is essentially a religious man. Defining 
the term agnostic, the lecturer said that 
the agnostic believes that evidence is the 
basis of knowledge and that man has no 
right to deal with knowledge not so based. 
To him there is the world of the unknown 
and unknowable, and the world of the 
known. He belongs to the scientific world. 
The method of finding truth, which is a 
thing to be discovered, is by observation, 


investigation, experimentation. Personal 
integrity is involved in the world of 
knowledge. 


Mr. Holmes pointed out the agnostic’s 
limitation—he fails to realize that he does 
not need to know the whole truth, since 
knowledge, albeit imperfect, is yet knowl- 
edge. The agnostic also fails to realize 
the full validity of faith, while the scien- 
tific man must be a man of faith. Mr. 
Holmes believes that Mr. Darrow repre- 
sents everything that is fine and spiritual 
from a religious point of view, and that 
he has an extraordinary equipment in the 
accumulations of his mind. 

Agnosticism, Mr. Holmes reminded his 
hearers, is not ignorance nor a denial or 
doubt of knowledge, but the reverse; it is 
not scepticism, disbelief, nor atheism. 

Readings and comments were given by 
Mr. Holmes in three afternoon hours with 
contemporary poets, including Vachel 
Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, and Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. 

A group of students of psychical re- 
search, including some of the most dis- 
tinguished in the country, were at Star 
Island early in the week to hear Dr. 
L. R. G. Crandon, M.A., of Boston, in his 
lecture on the “Margery” mediumship, 
and to see the large collection of slides 
made from photographs of the physical 
materializations claimed for the ‘“Mar- 
gery” séances. These views included pic- 
tures of the controls used to provide 
against fraud, including the voice-cut-out 
machine devised by Dr. Mark Richardson 
to show that “Walter’s’ voice is not that 
of Margery, and pictures of the ectoplasm 
which is said to emerge from the psychic’s 
body and cause the phenomena of the 
séance room. 

Dr. Crandon’s address was closed with 
a poem of about twenty lines, which, he 
said, was “dictated by Walter to be read 
at a forthcoming address on psychical re- 
search at a conference of clergymen at 
Star Island”—a poem stressing the need 
of finding “the way to immortality.” 

The history of psychical research was 
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sketched by Dr. Crandon, who named 
some ‘of the leaders of the past fifty years. 
The doubt cast on the investigation made 
by Harvard instructors he attributed to 
the fact that they wished to protect the 
university from seeming to endorse the 
mediumship. He explained the complete- 
ness of the dictaphoniec records taken 
during these sittings and said, “The dicta- 


phone records, and its memory never 
fails.’ The motive and opportunity which 


he claimed that Harry Houdini had for 
preventing phenomena were suggested by 
Dr. Crandon also. He believes that 
Houdini’s evidence should not be consid- 
ered, since, circumstantially, he was 
guilty of trying to prevent phenomena. 

Dr. Crandon stated that people had come 
from all over this country, with occasional 
visitors from Canada, England, New Zea- 
land, and Brazil, to witness the “Margery” 
phenomena, and that on the waiting list 
are students and faculty members from 


all the colleges—including Tufts, Yale, 
Smith, Harvard, Michigan, Johns Hop- 
kins, Princeton, Columbia, and Tech- 
nology. The observers include men and 
women of all classes—editors, doctors, 


lawyers, ministers of all denominations, 
and business men. 

While he thinks one should be sternly 
critical as to all psychic phenomena, Dr. 
Crandon believes that a sympathetic spirit- 
ual attitude—which admits that they may 
be what they appear to be—aids in getting 
results. Psychie research of the best sort 
depends on the spiritual background of 
the observer. He also says: 

“While to the unthinking scoffer table- 
tipping, levitation, bell-ringing, may seem 
trivial, if a single object should move even 
a single inch without a normal physical 
link of causation between the object and 
any person or thing, it forms a phenome- 
non than which nothing could be more 
challenging or veridical.” The description 
of the “Margery” phenomena, the inde- 
pendent voice of “‘Walter,” and the slides 
(which never had been shown before) were 
given absorbed attention. Dr. Crandon 
was accompanied here by his father, also 
by J. Malcolm Bird and Joseph DeWyckotlf 
of New York, and Charles 8. Hill of Bos- 
ton—all students of psychical phenomena. 

A lecture by Rey. Edward H. Cotton on 
“Spiritism and Immortality’ made sey- 
eral references to “Margery.” Mr. Cotton 
gave some of the results of the investiga- 
tions by several of the leading students 
of psychical research, and in addition gave 
some of the natural explanations of cer- 
tain phenomerxa which take away consid- 
erable from the actual evidence of spirit 
manifestation. He is assured in his own 
mind, however, that the establishment of 
the truth of this manifestation will be a 
great boon to life. 

The minister at the opening Sunday was 
Rev. Charles A. Wing of Springfield, Mass., 
who spoke twice. In the morning he ap- 
pealed for a reinstatement of Jesus into 
his place in the Unitarian Church. To 
him the tragedy of the situation consists 
in the fact that so many believe they can- 
not pin their faith to Jesus unless they 
accredit the miracles. 

-“He who has been the inspiration of 
the past can be the inspiration of the 
future. The things we as Unitarians 
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cherish are what he exalted—the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man,” 
said Mr. Wing. 

Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge of Dorchester, 


_Mass., conducted two morning chapel sery- 


Carl G. Horst of Bridge- 
rater, Mass., a third. One of Mr. Rut- 
ledge’s talks was on symbols. He believes 
that the Unitarian Chureh should not at- 
tempt to invest old symbols with new 
meanings, but that it should translate the 
deepest truth of its religious life into ap- 
propriate symbolic forms of its own. 

The conference has heard readings from 
the “Uncle Kinchin Stories” by Rey. 
Marion F. Ham, and a concert by Ben 
Redden and Mrs. Redden of Boston. Prof. 
Edson R. Miles of St. Lawrence University 
gave two dramatic readings early in the 
week: Josephine Preston Peabody’s “The 
Wolf of Gubbio,” and Kennedy’s “The Ser- 
yant in the House.” 

Prof. John P. Marshall gave an infor- 
mational talk about the construction of or- 
gans, and spoke also of the development 
of organ music. 

A program of a varied nature, made 
up largely of music and readings, was 
presented one evening under the direction 
of Mrs. Chandler W. Smith of Glaston- 
bury, Conn. The waitresses assisted in 
the program with several clever numbers, 


ices, and Rey. 
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and Miss Starr Allyn of Brooklyn gave 
humorous readings. Hspecially successful 
were some monologues about “Some Cooks 
I Have Known,” given by Mrs. Farrand 
of South Orange, N.J. 

An impressive service was held the 
opening Sunday of the conference, in the 
writing room which was’ formally dedi- 
cated to the memory of Miss Mallie James 
Floyd of Dorchester, for many years field 
secretary of the Children’s Mission to 
Children and the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Eyening Alliance of Greater 
LBoston. A handsome bronze tablet erected 
above the fireplace was unveiled by Mrs. 
William B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass., and 
was received in the’ name of the Star 
Island Corporation by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish. A fitting eulogy setting forth the 
unselfish devotion of Miss Floyd to what- 
ever cause she felt needed her—especially 
the building up of the Shoals movement 
from the inception of the idea of buying 
Star Island—was given by her pastor, 
Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge. Rey. Charles R. 
Joy of Dedham presided at the service. 
New desks and desk chairs, new window 
shades and draperies have been placed 
in the room, which will have other 
new furnishings to make it an appropri- 
ate memorial to this devoted friend of 
the Shoals. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Buying Elections—and Religion 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial, commenting on the edi- 
torial in the Herald of Gospel Liberty 
upon the primary election in this State, 
was correct—that is, your comments are 
correct. The State is orthodox, with a 
fixedness of creed which is remarkable. 

But the Herald of Gospel Liberty should 
have told the full truth you quote them as 
saying,—that millions will vote for Vare, 
who bought the election. 

Now why not mention the fact that Sen- 
ator George Wharton Pepper, who poses 
as a high-minded Christian gentleman, and 
who was one of the attorneys for the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church in a 
heresy trial, spent over four times as much 
money as Mr. Vare did? Why not also 
mention that Governor Pinchot spent al- 
most two hundred thousand himself, be- 
sides using a secret fund of almost two 
hundred thousand given him by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union? 
There is no great difference between Mr. 
Vare and Mr. Pepper in the amount of 
money spent—only the Pepper forces spent 
five times as much! 

One must not forget that the wet and 
dry issue played a big part. Pepper re- 
fused to take any real stand on the ques- 
tion—he was dry in the east of the State, 
but in Pittsburgh his picture back of a 
bar meant that the saloon was receiving 
protection. Vare was wet—out and out— 
but the people knew where he stood. 
Pinchot was dry; but the Governor is not 
considered anything but a politician in the 


State to-day, and is of little strength as 


a vote-getter. 
There was a fight for the control of the 
political machine. The amount of money 


spent was a disgrace. But every one of 
the three was just as bad as the other, 
including the Mellon group, the so-called 
Christian Senator Pepper, and the political 
boss Vare, who has just built a two-hun- 
dred-thousand dollar Methodist church, as 
memorial to someone. 

Let us not forget that this shows us 
the real evils of the direct primary system. 
To-day only the rich man can enter the 
primary. Vare’s postage bill was over three 
hundred thousand dollars. Where can a 
poor man to-day enter into a primary 
contest? ~ 

But let us not forget that you are right. 
The churches of this State are not free. 
They have a brand of orthodoxy which 
would fit in very well with the sixteenth 
century. There is no freedom, no honesty 
in such religion. How ean you expect men 
who do not demand character in religion 
to have character and demand it in poli- 
tics? And the same thing applies in every 
State in this. country, 


CHARLES J. DuTToNn. 
Erin, Pa. : 


His own church journal, the Churchman, 
says of Senator Pepper, in its issue of 
July 24: 

“Why is it that the Episcopal Chureh 
can raise a hue and cry over Bishop Brown 
and Rev. Lee W. Heaton on the ground of 
dogmatic nonconformity, but raise not so 
much as a whisper over such a funda- 
mental violation of the ethics of Jesus as 
that indulged in by George Wharton 
Pepper? We seem to recall that some of 
the most scathing denunciations that ever — 
fell from the lips of Jesus were aimed at 
those who bought and sold the poe 
and social rights of the common peeves 

We merely add that Mr. P Tr 
aligned with fond is 3 


yught as they ought to be. The Eprror. 


: Pewsters 


‘To the Editor of Tue Caristian Recister :-— 
- It is an interesting circumstance, and 
one that I do not remember ever having 
seen commented upon largely, that the 
man in the pew preaches at the same time 
that the man in the pulpit is preaching. 
_ Sometimes a man gets up and leaves the 
chureh during the course of the sermon. 
He may do so on account of a necessity of 
one kind or another, but the chances are 
good that he leaves the church to indicate 
his disapprobation of something the min- 
ister has said. Again, in some churches 
a loud and fervent “Amen” issues occa- 
sionally from one or more of the reverend 
seniors, and punctuates some utterance of 
. the preacher’s. I used to think that this 
“Amen” was simply a pious exclamation 
| ealled forth by. the fervid feelings of the 
- moment; but I am now inclined to think 
that it is a deliberate utterance, and that 
_ these good souls intend by their “Amens” 
to back up the preacher, and to lend to 
his utterances such weight of authority 
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and prestige as these seniors possess, in 
order to confirm his words in the minds 
and hearts of their younger, weaker, and 
less enlightened brethren. Again, some- 
times persons in the congregations will 
nod their heads in confirmation of what 
preachers say, or they will nod their heads 
or go to sleep (go to sleep ostensibly, per- 
haps) to show that they think the sermons 
dull ones, or perhaps they will only yawn 
for the same purpose. Sometimes they 
make audible sounds to register approba- 


tion or disapprobation of what is said. _ 


Again, some sit while the rest of the con- 
gregation stand, or occasionally stand 
while the others sit, to show that they are 
not in tune with the occasion. I once 
knew a man to stand while the first verse 
of “America” was being sung, sit out the 
singing of the second and third verses, 
and stand again for the last verse begin- 
ning, “Our fathers’ God, to Thee.” The 
“method of his madness” was this. He 
stood while the first verse was being sung 
to show that he loved his country, and that 
in regard to this patriotic sentiment he 
was in harmony and unison with the rest 
of the congregation. He sat out the next 
two verses to indicate that he did not 
worship his country as he worshiped his 
God, and therefore made a difference be- 
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tween a patriotic hymn and a hymn sung 
purely and entirely to the praise and glory 
of God. He stood again while the last 
verse was being sung because this verse is 
addressed directly to God. I wonder how 
many persons in that congregation under- 
stood the intent of that man. I think that 
the minister may have understood, for 
later on he declared that only one flag 
waves above the American flag, and that 
is the Christian banner. 

One more example of the man in the pew’s 
preaching : I knew a man to leave a church 
while a woman was standing in the pulpit 
making some remarks on the Sermon on the 
Mount, and then to return to his seat when 
the regular male preacher resumed his 
place in the pulpit. He acted thus to 
show that he disapproved of a woman’s 
standing and teaching in the pulpit, in ac- 
cordance with St. Paul’s words in Corin- 
thians xiy. 34, 35: “Let your women 
keep silence in the churches: for it is not 
permitted unto them to speak; but they 
are commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law. And if they will learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home: for it is a shame for women to 
speak in the church.” 

CHARLES Hooper. 

ConuR D’ALENE, IDAHO, 


Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion 


VI 


REV. JASPER C. MASSEE, D.D. 
Minister of Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


ALL, broad of shoulder, with a brush 
of thick white hair pushed back from a 
high forehead, kind of face and kind of 
heart—there, in a word, you have a por- 
trait of Dr. J. C. Massee, minister of 

Tremont Temple, Boston, former leader of 
the Fundamentalists, but to-day advocate 
of peace in the ranks of the great Bap- 
tist denomination. 

When the Northern Baptist Convention 
met last May at Washington, six thousand 
strong, the group of Fundamentalists led 
by Dr. John Roach Straton hoped to cap- 
ture the assembly. Dr. Massee, who has 
steadily refused to be considered a part 
of the extreme organized branch of Funda- 
mentalism known as the Baptist Bible 
Union of America, though believing in 
Fundamentalist doctrines, went to the con- 
vention with a program of conciliation. 
He was given an hour in which to present 
articles of agreement. Without vindic- 
tiveness, without rancor, with the purpose 
of mind of persuading the factions to call 
a truce and combine in an agreement to 
all could subscribe, he spoke 
“directly, urgently, and rationally. The 
Convention adopted his proposal, practi- 
cally entire. 

We give it in brief because it marks a 
turn in the road for Northern Baptists, 
a eI defeat for The Baptist Bible 

mion: All controversy shall be held in 


a 


| 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


abeyance for a period of six months, while 
the churches put themselves in grace for a 
service which cannot be rendered by con- 
troversial issues; namely, a campaign of 
evangelism to last from October, 1926, to 
April, 1927. This campaign shall include 
a moratorium on money-raising by direct 
effort; an armistice on all controversy ; 
a rededication of all denominational ma- 
chinery, boards, societies, agents, agencies, 
and publications to the sole task of win- 
ning men to Christ; and adoption of the 
methods employed in the former ‘men 
and religion’ movement, in one hundred 
city centers with their outlying districts. 
The Convention formally approved the 
movement and appointed a committee of 
fifteen to see the proposal through. 

“T believe,” said Dr. Massee, as we sat 
talking in his office at Tremont Temple, 
“that not only are Northern Baptists with 
us in this move, but that ninety-five per 
cent. of the Baptists of the South would 
subscribe.” Being a Southern man, he 
spoke with knowledge. 

Dr. Massee probably believes this achieve- 
ment as outstanding as any in his career. 
When, thirty-two years ago, the theological 
student, then twenty-one years of age, took 
charge of a decadent Baptist church in 
Orlando, Fla., he could hardly have looked 
on to the time when he would prove 
the Henry Clay of Baptists in a .con- 


troversy that threatened the denomina- 
tional solidarity. 
From Orlando, Dr. 
small church in Kentucky, where his 
salary was thirty-five dollars a month, 
with rent and fuel. Following the Ken- 
tucky pastorate, he held, successively, min- 
istries in Mansfield, Ohio; Raleigh, N.C.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Dayton, Ohio, and 


Massee went to a 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Each church prospered 
under his administration: audiences in- 


creased, members ‘were added, old breaches 
were closed, and deficits made up. Four 
and a half years ago he received the call 
to Tremont Temple, Boston—a church 
which exerts as commanding an influence, 
probably, as any in the Baptist denomina- 
tion. To-day the membership is 3,600. In 
the last four years, between sixteen hun- 
dred and seventeen hundred members have 
been received, with a net gain of 833. <Au- 
diences for Sunday morning and evening 
average from two thousand to three thou- 
sand, and in addition the sermons reach a 
large radio audience, Tremont Temple, 
moreover, operates an extensive mission- 
ary BED ET NO — Welsarcs educational, and 
social service. 

At no time in his career has Dr. Massee 
asked for a recommendation to a pulpit, 
or an increase in salary. He feels that 
he is guided by One greater than he. A 
person cannot long converse with this dis- 
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tinguished preacher without discovering 
two things: first, that he believes he is 
controlled every hour and every moment 
of his life by Jesus the Master; second, 
that he is wholly dedicated to the work in 
hand. Again and again, in reply to a 
question about his success, he emphatically 
declared that it was not he, but the spirit 
of the Christ expressed through him, that 
was constantly achieving the seemingly 
impossible. 

“IT never step into the pulpit,” he af- 
firmed, 
aided, to bring a message to the audience.” 
Dr. Massee is not an aggressive man. He 
is retiring. “No one knows how I shrink 
from all this glittering publicity,” was a 
remark he made. 

Here, then, seemed a man dedicated 
body and spirit to the present task. Come 
evil or good report; approval or disap- 
proval; understanding or misunderstand- 
ing—he would see the work through, giv- 
ing life and religion such interpretations 
as seemed right. Now it is entirely pos- 
sible to disagree theologically, and agree 
on the basis of a common humanity. One 
likes Dr. Massee. You feel the attractive 
power of a personality that glows with 
human feeling. 

“What is your religion?” 
“What do you preach?” 

“IT preach Christ; the historic Christ ; 
the Christ of the Bible record’—he spoke 
not at all like the confident pulpit orator, 
but quietly, with reserve, though no one 
would doubt his convictions—‘“the Christ 
of the Virgin Birth; the sinless Christ. 
I preach his vicarious death; the presence 
and indwelling of the Holy Spirit; the 
promised personal return of Jesus. 

“You ask what I think of Bible criticism. 
I have no objection to it. We are greatly 
indebted to it for purifying the text, and 
for a mass of information about the Bible. 
It has only strengthened the revelation 
and enlarged the view of Christ’s message. 
But—a variety of criticism is devilish. I 
mean the quality that predicates a position 
of unbelief, whose manifest purpose is to 
andermine and impair confidence in the 
Bible message. I don’t like the term 
‘higher’ criticism ; it causes misunderstand- 
ing. I speak of rationalistic criticism. 

“Yes, I believe the book of Genesis to be 
a true record of events as they transpired. 
We have in the first chapter of Genesis 
an interpretation of the order of creation 
and the unchanging law of the Universe— 
every seed producing after its own kind. 

“IT accept no part or theory of the teach- 
ing of evolution—neither modal nor causal. 
It does not explain life. 

“You know, to me, the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament is fulfilled in the Christ of 
the New. I have no trouble with the 
miracles. The living God is above nature. 
When necessary, He can and does act 
supernaturally. Postulate the vital fact of 
a supernatural God, and miracle in a natu- 
ral world is explained. 

“IT am a thoroughgoing Baptist, howbeit 
of conservative tendency. May I define 
the Baptist position? The church is com- 
posed of regenerated men and women, who 
have been baptized upon their confession 
of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and are 
voluntarily associated together under the 
tutelage and mastery of the Holy Spirit 
for the purpose of working and worship- 


I asked. 


“without feeling my inability, un-. 
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ing together. Bach local church is inde- 
pendent of all outside ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and operates under the congrega- 
tional form of government, being entirely 
autonomous, within the charmed circle of 
the accepted Lordship of Christ and au- 
thority of the Bible. 

“T believe in co-operation of denomi- 
nations for evangelistic purposes. But I 
have never found general co-operation a 
profitable- matter in the long run—due, 
possibly, to economic reasons. I will cheer- 
fully co-operate with any Christian whose 
convictions are formed under Bible truth 
and revelation. The Presbyterian posi- 
tion is nearer the Baptist than that of any 
other denomination. No, 
operate with Unitarians, because, while 
they deny the deity of Christ and the 
atonement of Calvary, we have no 
common ground.” 

At this juncture, the interviewer inter- 
posed: “Well, are the Unitarians, includ- 
ing liberals in other churches, doing any 
good?” 

Dr. Massee smiled. “That was an ab- 
rupt and hardly ealled-for question. Yes, 
they are. They conserve the intellectual 
interests. Yes, and they are honestly try- 
ing to make this earth a substitute for 
heaven. I say of Unitarianism, and in a 
larger sense of liberalism as a whole, that 
they are trying to work out a salvation 
God has not wrought in—while I say of 
Christian Science—it is a philosophy of 
negation, not affirmation. What mankind 
demands is not denial, but belief.” — 

“Please describe definitely what is the 
matter with liberalism. Readers of this 
interview, by this time, probably will 
be interested.” 

“Tt has no Cross,” he replied, “no sub- 
stitutionary atonement; and in the whole 
liberal program I find nowhere a place for 
the Holy Spirit. It has nothing but a 
natural life—a naturalistic philosophy. 
You see, this world is so full of trouble— 
the fact of sin, suffering, injustice, is so 
evident—that mankind must have some 
definite way of escape. We say he finds 
it through confession of Christ and belief 
in the atonement made on Calvary. Lib- 
eralism has nothing to offer needy men 
who come seeking salvation. 

“Stop writing a moment and let me 
think aloud.” The tall preacher twisted 
his chair away from the table and gazed 
out of the window whence came the un- 
ceasing rumble of the city’s busy traffic. 
“We are witnessing no new situation in 
this generation. Old issues are reshaping 
themselves—that is all. Conditions of 
living have become more intense. Men are 
more godly—and more vicious. The sun 
shines down on more good, and more evil. 
Some day the Lord Jesus Christ will come 
again. Spectacularly? Perhaps so, per- 
haps not. Yes, one of my cardinal beliefs 
is that of the Second Coming. Where do 
I get it? How can one read the Bible in- 
telligently and believe anything else? The 


teaching of the return of the Christ is em- ~ 


bedded deep in Baptist theology. 
“You just asked a question relative to 


‘the trend of religious belief. You could 


not have put a more interesting question, 
nor one more difficult of reply. Did you 
ever see candy-makers manufacture rock 
candy? They let down a string into a 
solution of sugar; the material clings to 


I cannot . co- 
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the string, crystallizes about it, makes a 
solid stick—what is the term I want?’ 
Dr. Massee turned to the dictionary, found 
the word, and read the definition: ‘Catal- 
ysis—a chemical change brought about — 
in a compound by an agent that itself re-— 
mains stable.’ That is just what I mean © 
—these changes are going on without — 
affecting the fundamental causes of 
the change. 

“New groupings are assembling about — 
the old liberal idea, and about the old 
evangelical idea. Tremendous intellectual 
forces are associating themselves with lib- | 
eralism—new interpretations, new align- 
ments, new schools of thought. But the 
amazing thing is, these intellectual groups 
are exerting practically no influence on 
the mass of humanity; perhaps, because 
it is chiefly with thé heart that man be- 
lieves unto righteousness. The liberal 
idea fails to include a proper understand- 
ing of this human heartache, struggle, 
sin, sorrow, and _ suffering. It lacks 
heart passion. 

“The other group—the other string let 
down into the solution—includes belief in 
a great, purposeful realization of spiritual 
unity with Christ—a distinct supernatural 
experience. These ideas are crystallizing 
in a manner far more influential and far- 
reaching than many understand. 

“Now you have quite likely concluded 
that I am not an advocate of church union. 

I am not, as matters at present stand. 
Yet I can see in the United Church of 
Canada a sign of some such effort in the 
States. If there is one position above 
another for which I am criticized by my 
Baptist brethren, it is for my frequent 
appearance upon interdenominational plat- 
forms. ‘This summer I shall speak at five 
Bible conferences which are not Baptist. 
One will be held under Presbyterian, 
another under Evangelical, auspices, while 
the remaining three are nondenomina- 
tional. Yet I am known as an ultra- 
denominationalist.” He put his hand to 
his face, and looked at me, the suggestion © 
of a twinkle in his eye. ; 

“T am not a debater. I am not a con- 
troversialist. Early in my ministry I 
learned that the very best way to get sup- 
port is to have the good fortune to 
be unjustly assailed. -In one of my 
first churches, a daily paper controlled by 
Josephus Daniels did that for me. I mark 
that day as the real beginning of my 
ministry. The following Sunday, I went 
to the church expecting to find the doors 
locked against me; instead, an audience 
was present that overflowed into the street. 
And those good people continued to stand 
by me as long as I remained in that city. 

“We have elements in this denomination 
with whose teaching I radically differ. 
But I shall not engage in battle with them. 
This Fundamentalist controversy has given 
rise to serious misunderstandings between 
me and persons formerly my best friends. 
My attitude, I hope, is one of charity.” _ 

Dr. Massee slowly got out of his chair, 
and stood—a giant in size, and, it seemed, 
a giant in service to the church of which 
he is minister. 

“After all,” I observed, “we are travel- 
ing the way of life together—a brother- 
hood of men.” 

Dr. Massee made no reply, though Iam _ 
sure he sero the statement. 


- 


\VYV/E ARE LIVING at a time when reli- 
gious organizations are being used as 


counters in the game by as shrewd a group 
of politicians as ever have operated among 
. us. 


We are speaking of this to-day to 
clear our church, for one, from the pos- 
sible imputation that we are ignorant of 
this, or that we approve it. We do know 
as a people what has been done and what 
is being done now—this gradual encroach- 
ment on the fundamental liberties of 
freemen. ° 

It cost many a life to write into human- 
ity’s bill of rights that a man’s life is 


essentially his own against all minions of 


the state, and that his home is his castle, 


- under his own governance, barring the 


major crimes. 

This spirit of acquiescence while our 
fundamental liberties are being taken, one 
by one, is not true either to our history 
as a country or to our principles as a 
church. This modern spectacle of ecclesi- 
asticism climbing into the seat of govern- 
ment is just the evil out of which we were 
born as a protesting church. Our history 
as a church is for nothing if not for this: 
that there is a large margin of a man’s 
life—mind, body, and soul—which is essen- 
tially his own; for which he accounts to 
his conscience and his God alone, and to 
none other. Our history in the past, and 
our existence to-day, are both for nothing 
if they do not publish to principalities and 
powers in high places, ecclesiastical and 
political, that this margin is not to be 
trespassed upon by either. 

Organized religion, on the whole, through 
history has been only about as good as it 
has had to be. We make the distinction 
here always between real religion and its 
corporate life. Real religion is a beautiful 
thing. When we speak of the evils of 
religion in history, we usually are speaking 
of the sins of religion’s corporate life. Or- 
ganized religion sometimes has been very 
fine. Often it has been monstrous both 
in its means and its ends. It is difficult 
for true religion to live in great corporate 
organizations. The temptations to power 
and to possession are so many and so allur- 
ing that corporate religion is likely to fall 
to governing the men it came to redeem. 
We have changed our political master 
from the few to the many, and we have 
reason to recall the old warning: “He who 
keeps watch and ward for freedom has 
to be on guard against two enemies—the 
despotism of the few, and the despotism 
of the many.” “Follow not a multitude 
to do evil” is the text for democracies to 
ponder, We have changed our ecclesias- 
tical masters from those which narrowed 
the field of life for our fathers to Protes- 
tant American sects which bid fair to 


- narrow it much for our children. 


_ We are here holding up a standard—that 


_ there is a part of a man’s life that is lived 


the legitimate reach of organized 
be it political or religious. In 


offer a sacrifice to make you clean.” 
-did not choose this. 
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this margin, his body shall have a large 
field for choice, his mind a broad field for 
speculation, and his soul ample space for 
acceptance or rejection. This margin of 
freedom has been extended to the family 
and the local community to safeguard 
more amply the margin of free life for 
the free man. This, we believe, is the best 
sentiment of the best of mankind. It has 
this added advantage that it always has 
Christianity clearly on its side. Jesus had 
a passion for human betterment, and the 
same choices of means were open to him 
as to us. For example, the woman taken 
in sin—what courses were open to him in 
dealing with her? He could have said, 
“Let us go up to the temple together and 
He 
Or he could have 
said, “A little later I am to become the 
sacrifice; then—my merit for your lack.” 
He did not choose this. Or he could have 
appealed to an ecclesiastical government. 
The Sanhedrin was stiff enough, and it 
had rules about most things, and especially 
about this. He did not choose this. Or 
he could have turned her over to the 
secular government. As the later Chris- 
tians who took his name, he could have 
said, “We will stamp out all such women 
as you, if it takes the whole Roman army.” 
He did not choose this. Or he could have 
said, as later Christians have done, “We 
will make this an uncomfortable place for 
such as you are.’ He could have called 
the neighbors and the crowd, and have 
said, ‘Throw stones at her.” Those who 
were ashamed to be seen doing this—as 
well they might be—could have put masks 
over their faces, as later Christians have 
done. Jesus chose none of these methods, 
because, in the first place, he was a reli- 
gionist. He knew that no outward com- 
pulsion—though it be an ecclesiastical 
court, a legion of soldiers, or a shower of 
stones—could ever make her less a sinner 
in wish or in fact than she was. Only 
some change—some inner transformation, 
some regret over- what she was and some 
wish to be so no more—only these could 
make one less sinner in the world. He 
chose this: “Néither do I condemn thee: 
go, and sin no more.” At the hands of 
Jesus she was so dealt with because 
he was a religionist and because he was 
a gentleman. 

This brings us face to face with the 
nature of religion and the nature of secu- 
lar government. This alliance between 
government and religion is so impossible 
because they are so directly opposite. “A” 
has done something for which he could 
be arrested. The representatives of the 
law—all public officials, and private in- 
formers—have a duty to get him arrested; 
but the religionist may feel no such com- 
pulsion. On the contrary, the very dictates 
of his religion may counsel him to refrain 
and to forego it. That is, law deals with, 
and enforces, only a rough-and-ready mo- 


rality. It can hold men from violence, 
but cannot compel them to nobility of act. 
If two men are out in a boat, and one 
must perish to save the other, the law can 
say that one may be held responsible for 
throwing the other out; but the law does 
not compel one to jump out and sacrifice 
his life for the other. Law restrains from 
low acts, but it does not hold men re- 
sponsible for noble acts which they should 
have done and didnot. .That is, law at 
best operates in a field of conduct so far 
below what men ought to do, in conscience 
and in right, that our grandfathers had 
the saying that he who squares his con- 
science by the law is a wretch. 

Again, we read, “Juries do not sit in a 
court of conscience, but in a court of 
law. They are not representatives of reli- 
gion, but the guardians of only external 
tranquillity.” The business of government 
is rather limited in its field. It is to 
preserve the public peace, to restrain the 
violent, make roads, coin money, look after 
the public defense. Government is to keep 
you from your neighbor’s person and prop- 
erty, and to keep him from yours. Goy- 
ernment is to save you from your neighbor, 
and your neighbor from you. The limit of 
government is just here. It does not 
purport to save you from yourself, or me 
from myself. This seems to be the true 
distinction. In a rough sort of way, it 
can keep your neighbor from injuring you, 
but it cannot keep you frem injuring your- 
self. “The business of government is to 
watch incessantly that the state shall re- 
main composed of individuals acting as 
individuals.” Hence that is the best govy- 
ernment which interferes with men the 
least. 

Our Government has this distinction. It 
had back of it the experience of the state 
usurping the place of thought and con- 
science as.a man’s liberty and guide. It 
had back of it the history of government 
with the rules of religion splintered into 
minute regulations of the state. It had 
the experience of inquisitorial states en- 
forcing thought and conscience by law. 
So, with all this behind them, our Govern- 
ment was framed with this distinction— 
to leave men with the largest margin of 
freedom in their lives, in their families, 
and in their communities, Our Govern- 
ment, profiting by the sad lessons of the 
past, was made designedly to protect not 
only you from me, and me from you, but 
also to protect both you and me from 
the greatest danger to both you and me 
—government itself. Our Government was 
framed to protect each against the tyr- 
anny of all. It. said specifically—wrote 
it in—that there is a field of a man’s life 
which is for his conscience and his 
thought. His neighbor shall not legally 
question it, neither shall all the people 
question it legally, and his Government 
shall not legally take it away. 


Now we are departing from this. The 
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marvel is not that a few are deeply con- 
cerned. The marvel is that we are not all 
up in arms—especially those of our habit 
of mind—for we are of those politically 
and ecclesiastically who helped to set men 
free from this old usurpation of the court 
of private Conscience by meddlesome 
governments. : 

Under high-sounding names, we are be- 
ing lured back to the very thing that our 
Republic was made to prevent. The arm 
of government is gradually extending over 
the field where the dictates of conscience 
and religion alone should operate. By 
whom are we being lured back? By just 
the same kind of power that did it before 
—an ecclesiastical combination. One could 
name over all the legislation that threatens 
these fundamental liberties of conscience, 
and he would find they all go back- to 
just one source. In one place they were 
all born, all nurtured, all forced into law; 
and the leaders who force them into law 
become the enforcers, the interpreters, 
and the profiteers of these laws when they 
are passed. Politically, now, we are in 
the hands not of statesmen but of eccle- 
siasts. ‘Those who represent us are look- 
ing not to the whole free people, but to 
this ecclesiastical organization, to see 
which way they should move. Whether this 
usurpation is in the field of a man’s per- 
sonal habits, or education, or liberty of 
schools, or the regulation of Sunday, or 
laying down to us what pictures we shall 
see, what books we shall read, what art 
we shall haye—these all are just different 
shoots from the same stem. They, va- 
riously, are called Leagues, Church Com- 
mittees, Lord’s Day Alliances, and Watch 
and Ward Societies; but they all are one 
in fact—parts of one purpose with about 
the same personnel. The leaders are often 
of the clerical type. Those who are not 
clergymen have that appearance, and they 
preach through all their political con- 
nivance. The cleric has come into power 
—a new cleric, American born and bred. 
Those who are concerned for liberty need 
not be much disturbed about the anar- 
chists. They need to look to the committees 
on our life and morals of these dominant 
political churches of America. , 

We have the greatest respect for 
churches—whatever 'we may think of their 
thought—while they are dealing with reli- 
gion’s business in religion’s ways. When 
churches become political organizations 
for political ends, then that respect we 
pay to religion is at end, and they are 
proper subjects for our judgment—as 
other political groups. We should not be 
deterred by the fact that they are sincere, 
and act for our good. All tyrannies, we 
doubt not, are sincere and beneficent in 
their own eyes. 

If one should run into all these restric- 
tions at once, he would feel the pressure. 
He would find the jail awaiting him for 
exercising the usual customs of hospitality 
from time immemorial, under even the 
most despotic governments. He might 
choose to read some of the great things 
by those masters who portray both the 
light and the dark of our human kind— 
things not good for children, but a field 
in which some of the greatest artistry of 
the world has been wrought both in liter- 
ature and the other arts. He would find 
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that the Watch and Ward Society has 
said that he could not do this. He might 
wish to go out to see a moving picture; 
and here again he would find that he gets 
for his entertainment—though it be a 
world masterpiece—a cut and mutilated 
thing adapted to the intellect and the 
moral resistance of weaklings only, be- 
cause human passions and’ evil cannot 
legally be portrayed in books or upon the 
screen. Mass morality must strangle the 
possibility either of art or of interest. 
The two present bills for the censorship 
of moving pictures pending in our national 
Congress would give to this group a power 
over us which would rule from the screen 
by law about all in which those of dis- 
eriminating taste in literature would have 
any interest. It would place in a Federal 
Commission the power to limit the screen 
to about that insipid type of moralizing 
literature which we have just cleared out 
of Sunday-school libraries and burned in 
the furnace. 

One might wish to go out with his family 
on Sunday, and he would find that he ran 
into the laws passed by the Lord’s Day 
Alliance. He would send his children to 
school Monday morning, and would find 
that they could not be taught in the 
schools the things that all children have 
to know to be intelligent. The ecclesias- 
tical power of his community has said 
what kind of teaching his taxes can buy. 
In this necessity he would send them to 
a private school, and here again he would 
find that the same group had tried, but 
failed, to close all private schools. He 
might have his ideas about the Bible; and 
he would find that his State, and even his 
Federal Government, are on record not to 
pay money out of the treasury to those 
who teach disrespect for the Bible—which 
disrespect, being interpreted, means what 
we and most intelligent people now teach 
about the Bible. Specifically, this disre- 
spect here means doubting the story of 
Creation in Genesis. Over in Kentucky, 
one might choose to speak of his neighbor 
or a public official or some politician, and 
find himself in the hands of the prosecut- 
ing attorney. : 

What is the philosophy back of it and 
the justification of it? The philosophy of 
it is that because some are sick, the whole 
world should be turned into a hospital. 
Conditions must be made so safe and so 
aseptic that the weakest cannot find a 
chance to err. It says we shall make this 
a world where weak men can exist and 
where the average, the normal, and strong 
men cannot live. There are those who are 
weak in mind and morals; there are those 
who lose their old faith if they get knowl- 
edge; there are those who do not see the 
artistry in books or pictures or art, but see 
nastiness in everything, and pick out that 
only from all portrayals of life. This phil- 
osophy says that we shall make a world 
where nothing may be portrayed for the in- 
formed, the discriminating, the wholesome, 
the artistic. It is to be a world which 
shall be set for the subnormal, the weak, 
the undiscriminating only. It is saying 
that the field of choice shall be gradually 
closed—which field of choice is the field 
of morality. : 

This is saying that as individuals we 
are bankrupt—that moral choices can no 
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longer be left to the man himself, to fami- 
lies, to communities, or even to States. 
It seems that we are all morally bankrupt, 
and that the only hope of our keeping in 
order now is to let the wisdom which is 
in Columbus* or Washington put us all 
under the bondage of law. Let us ponder 
this observation that if we are bankrupt 
in individual conscience, in our families 
and communities, that our capital seats 
can be no better, because they are of us 
and must be as bankrupt as 'we are. “If 
we are decent enough to get along to- 
gether, we are decent enough to get along 
as individuals, as families, as States, and 
as nations.” That is, if we cannot make 
laws. for ourselves in conscience at home, 
and keep them, we cannot hope to save 
ourselves by transferring our bankruptey 
to Columbus or Washington. 

It always seems to us that it is a gross 
caricature of Christianity and a carica- 
ture of Jesus—who was from the first 
to the last a Jew—and a caricature of the 
whole Jewish literature which we have 
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taken over as our Word of God—a eari- - 


eature of all these to say that they meant 
life to be always playing down to weak- 
ness rather than up to strength. The 
whole spirit of them, at their best, is a 
world for free men—where choices can 
be wide, morality virile, tastes catholic, 
discriminating, and cultivated. 

The greatest evil in the world thus 
far has been to rob men of liberty, espe- 
cially if we put that liberty into the hands 
of an ecclesiastical group, as we are now 
doing. There is hardly an evil under the 
sun that is worse than robbing men of 
liberty. “It is of little moment,” says 
Emerson, “that one or two, or twenty, 
errors of our social system be corrected, 
but of much moment that the man be in 
his senses.” 

Now as those who are the heirs of these 
free traditions of man’s body, mind, and 
soul, what is our part? -At least we can 
see to it that it is with no help of ours, 
but against our united opposition, that 
these liberties are taken away. We find 
ourselves as individuals in clubs and 
places of influence when the call comes 
for us to help this ecclesiastical group in 
their rule of the country. You will recog- 
nize their speakers in your clubs by some 
rather sure marks. It will be a speaker 
calling himself, or herself, not an eccle- 
siastical politician, but a moral crusader, 
and in the pay of this ecclesiastical group. 
It will be a presentation of some eyil with 
a selected list of harrowing things eol- 
lected especially to move clubs of men and 
women to tears and to arouse their moral 
indignation. It is a list of selected evils 
so out of proportion that it amounts to 
sheer falsehood in comparison with the 
whole truth. Whenever you find a poli- 
tician getting the advantage of his fellow 
politicians by speaking in churches, call- 
ing himself a moral crusader instead of 


a politician, you are likely to find a repre-- 


sentative of this group. 


Most of these things are designed osten- | 


sibly to curb the wicked and vicious in 
some field; and Unitarians, with the tradi- 


-tion of helping all good causes; are likely 
ee a 


*The capital of Ohio, Mr. Malick’s own State, 
(Continued on page 732) ’ 
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In a recent issue of the Boston Evening Transcript, “The Listener,” alias Edgar E. Chamber- 


blank intervals in vacations—or at least in some vacations—when it is handy to have a book 


Fictional Biography 


: “Just the 


same, there 


are undoubtedly 


\d 
Q) 


around; and for such moments the book ought to be interesting. There is no doubt that the current fashion 


of the novel or romance of great characters—the ‘fictional biography’—is well adapted to this need. 


This 


sort of biographical romance—the real story of a great person’s life embroidered with imagined conversations 
and realistic details, and developed harmoniously and logically—is a real discovery. Of course, there have 


) Jain, has this to say concerning a new type of literature 
, 


always been fanciful biographies; 


but the more or less serious study of a person’s life, in a sense novelized 
? 


but treated with respect for facts, is a new thing and also a perfectly legitimate exercise of the power of 
authorship. The first example of the really modern novel-biography of this sort that ‘The Listener’ recalls was 


_ Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s story of Alexander Hamilton, which she called 7'he Conqueror. 


This was published 


in 1902. It was certainly a good story—a notable work, though it wrote Washington down for the sake of 


and some of which are bad. 


Humanism: A Regulative Principle 


ROBERT S. LORING 


HUMANISM. 

_ The Open Court Publishing Oo. $1.00. 
Timid folk, who feel that Humanism 
necessarily means the substitution of a 
brand-new religion for all older forms of 
religion, or at least such a startling change 
in religion that old-fashioned Unitarians 
will no longer be able to recognize it as reli- 
gion, will do well to read this little book by 
the secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. The essays contained in it appeal 
to the mind rather than to the emotions. 
They are written, not so much for vague 
spiritual edification, as for practical guid- 
ance, from the point of view of an able 
executive, who would have religion so or- 
ganize itself—bringing scientific knowl- 
edge, and social ideals, and religious faith 
closer together—as to become more ef- 
fective in modern life. Presented in this 
restrained way, Humanism appears as a 
useful regulative principle, which may be 
of much service within religion, instead of 
a wildly reyolutionary and outside moye- 
ment, such as some of its opponents seem 

to fear. 

The Humanism of this book follows the 
usual line of critical movements within 
Unitarianism, in that it greatly distrusts 
dogmatism about God. As the author puts 
it, in words which will sound familiar to 
all Unitarians, “Regulated observation 
and experiment may result in new theo- 
logical discoveries, and.so liberalism must 
remain undogmatiec about God.” Many 
_ among us have long felt that when some 
_ rhetorical minister says, “God desires this 
or that,” the remark is equally unreliable 
3 whether made by a so-called Liberal or by 
a Fundamentalist speaker. Strictly speak- 
ing, the intellect knows next to. nothing 
about that wonderful sum of all life called 
70d, and not much more about what “He” 
vhatever that much-overworked, capi- 
ad personal pronoun may mean— 
us in detail to do. Humanism, with 
hasis on deeds more than on words, 
ntal search for scientific truths 
than on theological sneculation. on 
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tested human values rather than on tradi- 
tional creeds, is needed as a wholesome 
reaction against unprofitable dogmas about 
the unsearchable God, “whose ways are 
indeed past finding out.” One suspects, 
however, that the importance of Human- 
ism at this point is unduly magnified by 
some of the Humanists among us, because 
of the extreme orthodoxy within which 
they were educated, and from which they 
have so happily emerged. Because Hu- 
manism is so largely a substitute for reli- 
gion as they once experienced it, they, 
not unnaturally, in careless moments, 
speak as though it were also a substitute 
for all past forms of religion, whether 
doctrinal or mystical, whether holding to 
a supernatural theism or to belief in the 
one immanent life, whether emphasizing 
ecclesiastical acts leading to a mythical 
heaven above the solid clouds, or those 
more practical acts which help to establish 
a social heaven here on earth. 

Mr. Reese, by temperate statement and 
compressed thought, has avoided the temp- 
tation to exaggerate the importance of 
Humanism, as though it could be separated 
from other departments of life and wor- 
shiped as a new and special kind of deity. 
Humanism is treated as a guiding influence 
in all life, as is indicated by the titles 
of some of the chapters, such as Humaniz- 
ing Religion, Ethics, Mysticism, Liber- 
alism, The Chureh. Those persons who 
use traditional language that suggests a 
theistic and supernatural deity, with all 
attributes exactly defined, will of course 
dislike the statement, “Liberalism is build- 
ing a religion that would not be shaken 
even if the thought of God were outgrown.” 
Yet our own hymn writers retained a 
warm-hearted religious faith even when 
they also acknowledged the inadequacy of 
any particular thought or definition of God. 


What heart can comprehend thy name; 
Or, searching, find thee out ; 

Who art within a quickening flame, 
A presence round about, 


writing Hamilton up. The Atherton example has been followed in many instances, some of which are good 
‘The Listener’ finds two recent productions of the sort—Ariel and Glorious 


_ Apollo—much inferior to The Conqueror.” 


Those who feel religion as a fluid and 
broadening faith, as a mystic feeling after 
larger social good, scientific truths, and 
personal ideals, will find no sharp opposi- 
tion between the spirit of this book and 


their own religious attitude. For this 
Humanism, which emphasizes values, 


worthful attitudes, increasing evolutionary 
good, neither can avoid, nor does it try to 
avoid, an attitude of trust toward “wisdom 
beyond our present comprehension” —to- 
ward “purposive and powerful cosmic proc- 
esses.” The author is most careful not 
to limit humanity to itself as now realized 
and experienced, but to keep it in touch 
with ideals and evolutionary impulses ever 
pointing beyond its present self. ‘“Liber- 
alism proclaims, as the end and aim of 
religion and life, free and positive per- 
sonality, loyally and intelligently asso- 
ciated, and cosmically related.” The cos- 
mic relation shuts out any shallow and 
boastful thought that humanity does or 
“an stand wholly unsupported and alone. 
“The humanistic church will ‘weave the 
Godhood of Life, the Brotherhood of Man, 
and Conscious Co-operation of persons 
with Life Processes into a ringing, impel- 
ling gospel of a world order yet to be.” 
Such a passing over to a faith that is reli- 
gious is necessarily involved in any theory 
which, like the present Humanism, em- 
phasizes the evolutionary process and be- 
lieves in progress. For, as Professor Bury 
points out in his book on The Idea of Prog- 
ress, belief in Progress is an act of faith. 
As something to be proved by continuous 
experiment, to be worked out gradually 
through human faithfulness, it involves 
a positive hopeful attitude, not merely 
toward humanity, but also toward nature, 
and toward that Larger Life, or Hnergy, 
or Law, in which all live and move and 
have their being. 

A regulative principle, however, while 
it may be taken more calmly than a reyolu- 
tionary principle, is not therefore to be 
looked upon as unimportant. It makes a 
great practical difference whether a church 
devotes itself chiefly to “superhuman ob- 
jects of faith,’ or teaches men that all 
thought and conduct which tend to human 
well-being are religious in character. Cer- 
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tainly the churches need to preach, more 
constantly and effectively, that “consecra- 
tion to science is religious consecration, 
works of art are religious works, social 
relationships are religious relationships, 
and moral victories are religious vic- 
tories.’ Also, it makes a_ difference 
whether we continue publicly to worship 
after the fashion of the priests of Baal in 
the contest with the Prophet Elijah, and 
seek a supernatural salvation by repeating, 
“QO Lord, deliver us’; or, “Hear our 
prayers, O Lord, we beseech Thee,” in the 
official Unitarian language of our Serv- 
ices for Congregational Worship, instead 
of using language more carefully chosen 
to encourage men to work out their own 
salvation along the lines of modern knowl- 
edge and ideals, joined to an evolutionary 
type of faith. 

Every liberal spiritually under sixty 
years of age—and so still hoping for a 
progressive salvation—should read what is 
said about the possibility of arranging a 
“humanistic ritual,” in which the “forms 
of public service may be made to reinforce 
the forward-looking, independent, creative 
tendencies, and to inhibit the backward- 
looking, imitative, dependent tendencies.” 
Every person desiring to make our liberal 
churches still more effective for good 
should read the chapter on “Humanizing 
Liberalism,” and the one on “Humanizing 
the Church.” Even among us there are 
said to be some who have become de- 
nominationally so old and respectable that 
they have forgotten how once we stood 
for the “freedom of the truth,” for the “joy 
of paths untrod,” for “the soul’s perennial 
youth,” and so need to be reminded that 
wise adaptation to new conditions and 
problems is of the very essence of liberal 
religious faith. 

The book by no means covers all the 
values expressed in religion—values of 
trust, of beauty, of brotherhood expressed 
through the Sunday services, of rest from 
the confusion and cares of the week—for 
it is a small book, wisely limited to one 
phase of religion. It does, however, let 
in a breath of fresh air, and it gives body 
and backbone and muscle to organized reli- 
gion, and points out the line of practical 
human inspiration and helpfulness along 
which modern religion must develop if it 
is to do the work of youth, or to attract 
and hold the loyalty of youth. It is to be 
hoped that the ideas here presented only 
as a preliminary study may later be de- 
veloped by Mr. Reese in greater detail; 
but perhaps it is expected that each one 
of our ministers and church members will 
contribute thoughts and experiments, so 
that the important task of adjusting our 
Liberal Church to modern problems may 
be a co-operative and brotherly work. 


“The Voice That 
Breathed O’er Eden” 


ADAM AND Eve. By Oscar T. Crosby. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. $1.25. 

Somewhere on the banks of the Bu- 
phrates River, several thousand years ago, 
on a strip of fertile soil irrigated by a 
free flow from the river because of a 
break in the front of bluffs which else- 
where locked the river out, a company of 
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people made their home. Here they lived 
because of a regular food supply, made 
possible by an easy induction of water 
through the soil. The garden was about 
ten miles long and a quarter mile wide; 
and although it must have been crowded 
the people were content. There was a 
ruling class, and slaves who kept in order 
the system of running waters. Discipline 
was well maintained. To this garden came 
a desert man, sore bestead, ‘willing to ex- 
change the liberty of his Bedouin life for 
the comforts of the garden. He was taken 
in, and, being neither serf nor of the upper 
class, was allowed to glean food from the 
fields and trees. Later came a woman of 
the Bedouins, who, because she was “bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh,” was 
given to him by the ruler. In this garden 
there were fruits set aside for the sole 
enjoyment of the upper class. Some slave 
suggested to the woman that she eat of 
these forbidden fruits, cunningly assuring 
her that no harm could come of it. The 
woman ate, the man joining his fate ‘with 
hers. In their new-found arrogance, they 
went a step further and made garments 
of a sort to cover their nakedness, thus 
setting themselves apart from the lower 
class. But the ruler, walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day, came upon 
the rebels and, for this twofold wrong, ex- 
pelled them from the garden, lest their 
presumption should spread and discipline 
be lost. ‘The pair returned to the desert 
“from whence they came”; and this ad- 
venture was treasured in the memory of 
their descendants. 

Such in brief is the sketch of the prob- 
able origin of the Garden of Eden story of 
Genesis, according to Dr. Crosby, explorer 
and scholar. He has traveled through Meso- 
potamia, and believes that the modern town 
of Anah is the probable site of Eden. 
Another scholar, Sir William Willcocks, 
interprets the story in much the same 
way. It is possible that the theory is 
correct in its main outlines. Certainly, 
Dr. Crosby presents it with persuading 
evidence and delightful interest. F.R. Ss. 


A Literary Cadman 


As I Like Ir. Third Series. By William 
Lyon Phelps. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

Under this rather egotistical title, Pro- 
fessor Phelps conducts in Scribner’s Maga- 
eine, a department which consists of a 
series of informal conversations upon lit- 
erary topics. He has done this for several 


years, the result being from time to time 


collected and published in more permanent 
form. The third of these volumes has 
just appeared. Like the others, it contains 
an array of disjointed paragraphs dealing 
with a variety of subjects of more or less 
importance in the current world of letters. 
The author is a sort of literary Dr. Cad- 
man.’ Like his ecclesiastical example, he 
answers questions asked him upon matters 
as varied as golf, Ty Cobb, the Bible, sim- 
plified spelling, Shakespeare, and the mu- 
sical glasses. All is grist that comes to 
his mill. Apparently, he feels himself 
qualified to discuss anything ; and, barring 
a somewhat papal attitude—which we 
suppose is inevitable to one who under- 
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takes a job of this kind—he does it ex- 
ceedingly well. His comments are gen- 


7 
d 


erally entertaining, often witty. He has 


the happy faculty of ending his paragraphs 
with an epigram, which, if caustic, often 
has the flavor of genuine humor. One 
value of a book like this is that it recalls 
to the reader many incidents, trivial and 
otherwise, which have happened in the 
literary world during the past three years. 
A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Sone AND WORSHIP BooK ror YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
ConFERENCHS. Edited by Sidney A. Weston 
and Harry T. Stock. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 50 -cents. : 

This little book admirably lives up to 
its title. Here are fifty-six of the best 
hymns, with not a trace of doggerel or 
dogmatism. Among Unitarian authors 
represented we note Gannett, Holmes, 
Lowell, Savage, and Hedge. There are a 
number of prayers, and fourteen orders 
of worship—all discreetly chosen. An ad- 
mirable piece of work, well worthy of a 


-place beside our own Beacon Hymnal. 


A SUMMER PROGRAM FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL. 
By Miles H. Krumbine. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.50. ‘ 

Increasingly, the summer is being turned 
to account in education. Not only the 
universities, but the church schools are 
realizing that the three summer months 
should not be allowed to go to waste. This 
manual is the result of practical experi- 
ence. While the author was pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
he worked out the practical details of 
summer work in the church school, and 
now has published them as a manual of 
religious education. Here are chapters on 
the executive features of the school, Bible 
study, missions, dramatization, worship, 
and prayer—all worked out in detail. 
While there is an evangelical flavor to 
much of the material, it is not specially 
obnoxious; and the general tone of the 
book is practical. We like the service 
projects, and the services of worship. 
Sometimes we wonder if the Chicago Press 
has a proof reader, and if he is on the job 
when he lets such mistakes as Aarronic, 
page 148, get by him. Nevertheless, we 
like the book and heartily commend it. 

E. F, 


TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH. By Timothy Prescott 
Frost. New York and Cincinnati: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.75. , 

“Tares and the Kingdom” is the sub- 
title of this study of the sayings of 
Jesus. It takes the familiar parable as a 
framework for a careful consideration of 
the message of Christ to the world. The 
background of the writer is thoroughly 
orthodox. There is little in the book that 
is suggestive or illuminating. There are 
minds to whom it will appeal, with its 
teaching of a supernatural Christ and a 
diverse destiny of heaven and hell for the 
children of men; but the really modern 
mind will look for guidance and help, not 
in the catastrophic parables like this, but 
in the interpretation of the whole person 
of Jesus, detached so far as possible fror 
the prejudice and preconceptions of b 
time and people. ee) 
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“Circumstantial Evidence” 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


It was the second summer after the 


Grays had “knocked up” Camp Kop (Kind 


Of Peculiar) out of some old boards saved 
from their burned barn that had made a 
shed-shelter for the farm tools and ma- 
chinery until the new barn was finished. 
The first summer they had been so pleased 
with the funny little camp down by the 


lake—which boasted a window at the 
back end, a window and door at the front 
end, west, facing the lake, and, inside, a 


perky little old stove which was quite 
equal to baking potatoes, frying pancakes, 
popping corn, etc., etc., ete—that the idea 
of decorations never occurred to them. 
But that second summer, when garden 
time had come, Dorothy had an idea. She 
often had. This one struck her very sud- 
denly, as her ideas had a way of doing. 

It was a bright mid-May morning. Dana 
was helping her train her Delaware grape- 
vine up over its trellis, from which it had 
been taken down in the fall and laid flat 
on the ground and covered with evergreen 
boughs, so that the dainty little vine 
might not perhaps “winter-kill” during 
the nipping “State o’ Maine” winter. 

“Oh, Dana!” she exclaimed, so suddenly 
that Dana jumped, and dropped his ham- 
mer on her toe. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” She danced around like 
a teetotum—whatever that may be. (Do 
you happen to know?) 

“Oh, I’m awfully sorry, Dot!” exclaimed 
Dana. 

“All over!” responded Dorothy, cheer- 


Another Day 


Another day comes creeping in 
Through veils of mist; 

A radiant day—a day newborn, 
With sunlight kissed. 

We know not what each hour may bring 
Of weal or woe; 

Whether ’twill end in smiles or tears, 
We cannot know. 

But I like to think God lends us day 
To keep till night ; 

That we should give it back to Him 
As clean and bright 

As when it comes acreeping in 
Through veils of mist— 

A radiant day—a day newborn, 
All sunlight-kissed! _p gq. #. g. 


Sentence Sermon 


God... glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses 


close 
And 2" ered his soul o’er ours. 
2 —Robert Browning. 


fully. “But it did ‘sing,’ as old Uncle 
Ben would say, for a minute.” 

Then, as though the hammer dropping 
on her toe had pressed a sort of electric 
button which let loose what Dana called 
“the poetry brook,” she struck an attitude, 
and declaimed, with all the appropriate 
gestures: 


“Tt does seem a shame 
That one cannot say ‘Oh!’ 
Without getting hammers 
Dropped square on one’s toe! 
’Twas quite accidental— 
That fact is quite plain ; 
Yet one small plain fact 
Could not dull the sad pain! 
And—” F 

“You little scamp, I don’t believe it 
hurt you half as much as all your hopping 
about made me think,” laughed Dana. 

“Well, maybe not,” admitted Dorothy. 
“T’d been stooping, and felt sort of cramped, 
so I did feel quite a bit like hopping,” she 
giggled. ‘But if you'll forgive me, Bub, 
Ill tell you what made me say ‘oh’ !’ 

“Oh, Ill forgive you,” groaned Dana, 
“as per usual! Drive on!” 

“Well, it-was an idea.” 

“T suppose so,” sighed Dana. “Your 
ideas always seem to hit you like a butter- 
nut falling down from the top of the tree 
on your head. Do they hurt very much?’ 

“No, you impertinent boy.” laughed 
Dorothy. “It’s only the suddenness of 
them. This one struck me just as I no- 
ticed how pretty the little rosy grapevine 
buds looked against the gray trellis. Now 
—yvines would look just as pretty against 
the old weathered-gray board sides of 
Camp Kop! Hm?” 

“Deed they would!” responded Dana. 
“But—well, the ground’s awfully rocky 
there, and poor. Would anything grow?” 

“That’s part of the idea,” assured 
Dorothy. “The rocks—a lot of them— 
could be dug out, and their place filled 
with nice rich earth from the garden. 
Make a bed about two feet wide all around 
the camp! And water is close by, you 
see! Quite a lot of work, of course; but 
when a girl has a nice, strong, accommo- 
dating brother, why’— 

“I get the idea,’ moaned Dana, 
it! I can see that, plain as day! 
do we begin?” 

“Right away, you old dear!” exclaimed 
Dorothy joyfully. “That is, if Mother 
agrees.” 

“Tt will be lovely,’ agreed Mrs. Gray, 
‘Sf the two of you don’t mind a lot of bard 
work,” 
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“That one won’t have to do much of 
the hard part—and she doesn’t mind how 
much this one has to do,” announced 
Dana solemnly. 

Dorothy laughed, and again “busted into 
yerse,” as Dana would say. 


“To have a nice obedient brother 
Is surely fine—I’d have no other! 
Hein 


Then Dana broke in, with an unusual 
“inspiration” : 


glad to work for such a sister! 
What would he done, if he had missed ’er? 


He ‘missed’ a word in that second line; 
but that’s poetic license!” 

“Never mind!’ comforted Dorothy. “A 
little ‘miss’ like that doesn’t count, when 
the general sentiment suits this ‘Miss’ so 
well! Let’s get the hoes and things and 
start!’ 

“Right-O!” responded Dana. And in 
a few minutes they were scampering down 
across the pasture, the quarter-mile to the 
lake, Dana with a stout shovel over his 
shoulder and Dorothy with a small hoe. 
Only stopping to get their breath, they 
began. It was hard work. But when 
Mrs. Gray blew the horn for the noon 
dinner, they had got the ground pretty 
well cleared in a_ two-foot-wide space 
around both sides and one end of the 
eamp. About the front, Dana had had an 
idea that came as suddenly as Dorothy’s. 

“Oh, Sis, wouldn’t.it be fine to have a 
little roofed veranda along the front of 
the camp—wide enough for chairs, and 
maybe a hammock for Mother? Sunset 
view, and all that sort of stuff, you know !” 

“Oh, splendid!’ applauded Dorothy. 

“There are boards enough left, up back 
of the barn; and I know Father would 
help us! So let’s not dig along the front 
now. When we get the veranda, we can 
bring down some ramblers and clematis 
to climb over it.” 

“Goody !” cried Dorothy. 
lovely, though?” 

So there was no digging at the front 
of the camp then. Later—but as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling often says, you know, 
“That is another story.” 

There was so much space left for 
Dorothy’s “good rich earth,’ where Dana 
had pried out the rocks (which, by the 
way, were piled up near by to be filled 
in between with earth to make a rock 
garden for nasturtiums), that old Prince 
was borrowed, and hauled a cartload of 
garden loam down in the afternoon. It did 
look so nice—so “promisey,” as Dorothy 
said. When it was nicely shaken down 
and smoothed over, in went morning- 
glory seeds along the east end, and scarlet 
runners along the south side, and wood- 
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“Won't it be 


730 
Moon Magic 


EDITH MIRICK 


Do you believe in fairies, or 

Do you believe, like most, it looks 
As if there were no fairyland— 
That fairies only live in books? 

I thought so, too, until last night 
I stepped upon my porch to see, 
Lit by the glory of the moon, 

A freshly-blossomed apple tree. 

I could not see them with my eyes; 
(They are too old) but as I stood, 
I heard real fairies dancing by 
The path that leads into the wood. 


te 


bine slips along the north side. In front 
of the woodbine, four-o’clocks and pansies 
were sown; in front of the morning-glories, 
larkspur and sweet alyssum; and before 
the scarlet runners—what do you think? 
Golden Bantam sweet corn to be sure! 
Two rows. Then clouds, which had been 
threatening, got in earnest, and it began 
to rain. But they put on some old rain- 
coats kept in the camp, and continued work. 
Dorothy dropped the yellow kernels loy- 
ingly. “Won’t it be fun, Bub, to pick 
it right here, and roast it over driftwood 
coals, by the water, maybe moonlight 
nights?” 

‘Wun’ is a feeble word for it!” amended 
Dana. “Hi—what’s that? Something 
bothering the ducks over there by the lily 
pads! Muskrat, maybe! Come on—let’s 
find out!” 

They found no marauder among the 
ducks. But when they returned, out of 
breath, they learned that one had been 
in their garden—or two! Every kernel of 
corn left uncovered had vanished. And 
Old Jim Crow, and his like-minded wife, 
were perching up in the old pine—where 
their nest had been, “always,” so far as 
Dana and Dorothy knew—and “c-r-r-r-r-r- 
ing,” with self-satisfaction, as they eyed 
their victims and preened new _ spring 
suits ! 

“The villains!” shouted Dana. “Well, 
there’s corn enough left. And T'll cut 
some brush to cover the rows soon as it’s 
covered, so they can’t dig-it up. Tl cut 
it now, while you plant the corn. Where’s 
—those rascals have got my knife—you 
know, the new one with the aluminum 
handle! That bright handle took their 
fancy. I remember laying it down right 
there! If that isn’t good circumstantial 
evidence, I don’t know what is. Wonder 
if I can’t climb up and get it. The old 
skites! Look how pleased with them- 
selves they are. I’m going to try for it!” 

But when he got up as far as the nest, 
he could not possibly see over the edge of 

the raggedy old bowl. Tearing it down 

would be the only way to see what was 
inside. And of course Dana wouldn’t treat 
faithful old tenants that way! This. they 
knew, perfectly well, as they remained 
calmly in their places, and conversed in 
superior tones! 

“No use!’ Dana rubbed his hot palms 
after he had slid and scrambled down. 
“It's gone! And I did like that knife! 
So light in my pocket! I shall miss it 
awfully !” 

Miss it he did! 


And every time they 
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came down to the camp he made a point 
of telling the old marauders just what 
he thought of them; and they answered 
back, and told him how extremely little 
they cared what he thought! 

A month went by, two months. 
little garden was a riot of color. 
was tasseling. Then one afternoon Dana 
and Dorothy came down for a picnic. They 
went out in the rowboat first, and dawdled 
around generally, for it was very hot. But 
that heat meant rain. It came upon them 
suddenly, half through the lunch, and they 
had to finish in the camp. 

“Well, we can wear those old raincoats 
home,” said Dana. “Lucky they’re here. 
Why, we haven’t worn them since we 
planted the garden!” 

He shrugged himself into his, and poked 
his hands down into his pockets. Then— 

“C-r-r-r-icky !” he exploded. 

“Mouse nest?” inquired Dorothy, edging 
away. 

He drew his hand from the pocket, and 
held it out, palm up. The missing knife! 

“Oooh!” squealed Dorothy. ‘And there 
we've been accusing those old innocents 
all summer !” 

She drew a deep breath: 


The 


“Oh, this will teach us, very clearly, 
Not to judge crows or folks severely ; 
For often there is not much sense 
In circumstantial evidence ! 


Hm, Bub?” 
“Come on home!” growled Dana. 
he had to laugh, after all! 


But 
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Sacajawea Memorial 


Representative Winter of Wyoming re- 
cently introduced a bill asking Congress 
to provide a suitable memorial to Saca- 
jawea, the heroie and _ too-little-known 
Indian woman who successfully guided 
Lewis and Clark to the Pacifie, and with- 
out whom the expedition would admit- 
tedly have failed. When she was ten years 
old, a marauding band of Blackfeet In- 
dians stole Sacajawea from the Shoshones, 
her native tribe. Later she married Tous- 
saint Charbonneau, a French trapper in 
a settlement near the present city of Bis- 
marck, capital of North Dakota. There 
Lewis and Clark discovered her, when they 
were seeking a guide and interpreter. 
Though Charbonneau demurred, he was 
finally won over, and the expedition set 
out—Sacajawea, with her papoose on her 
back, leading the way. Through the only 
feasible pass through the Bitter Root 
Range, down the Snake and Columbia 
Rivers, this undaunted, loyal Indian 
woman led the way, surmounting all dif- 
ficulties, placating hostile Indian tribes, 
till at last the adventurers reached their 
goal—the Pacific Ocean, or, as the Indians 
call it, “The Everywhere Salt Water.” On 
the back trail, she again led the perilous 
way, till, her full duty done, Lewis and 
Clark left her at the Mandan villages, 
to live the rest of her life on her own 
familiar plains. Sacajawea has other 
names. Often she is called the Bird 


Woman; sometimes the Gentle Woman; 
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again, the Grass Woman. But the im- 
portant thing to remember is that a pa- 
tient, loyal Indian woman guided the most 
dangerous and romantic expedition to a 
successful end. The names of Captain 
Meriwether Lewis and of Captain William 
Clark are known to every school child. 
Let the name Sacajawea be equally 
well known. 
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A Joyful Surprise 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


This happened in Florida not many 
years ago, when Miriam and Doris were 
little. The family had just arrived in 
Florida to stay all winter. They had 
rented a cottage, had moved in, and were 
just getting settled when someone sitting 
on the porch suddenly jumped up and 
screamed. Every one in the cottage came 
running to see what was the matter; that 
is, everyone came but the children’s 
father; he was unpacking a box. 

Next he knew, Miriam and Doris came 
running to him and begged him to get his 
gun and come out on the porch and shoot 
a big snake. It didn’t take Father but a 
few seconds to get his gun and reach 
the porch. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 

They told him it was coiled in the deep 
grass at the end of the porch. Father 
started down the steps in search of the 
big snake, but the women and children 
wouldn’t let him go. 'They were frightened 
almost out of their senses. They said it 
was a huge, poisonous snake and would 
certainly bite him; and then what would 
become of the whole family? 

To keep his family from being scared to 
death, Father went to the end of the porch 
and looked down. 

“Do you see it?” they asked, and then 
urged him to hurry up and shoot before 
it could spring. 

Father could see a coil of something; 
and to please the family he didn’t try to 
see if it could talk or sing or whistle, but 
shot at it with a loud “Go-bang!” 

“Did*you kill it?” they inquired as they 
gathered around him to look down. 

“Yes,” answered Father, “I have shot 
and killed a big coil of—new rope!” 

He wouldn’t even laugh, but the others 
did; although, ever after, they believed 
that cowards often make themselves ridic- 
ulous, and—no matter who laughs. — 


cs 
An August Birthday 
HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


Yes, my birthday comes in August, when 
the sun is scorching hot. 

“What a dreadful month for birthdays!” 
you are saying, like as not; 

But J like it! It’s vacation, and I’m 
always free to play 

From the very early morning to the very 
end of day! : 


Yes, my birthday comes in August, and I 
often go to wade 

In the pool; or Mother lets me take a 
hose-bath in the shade; 

Or perhaps I have a party! If you'd eal 
that day, you'd find 5 

That a jolly August ghee is the 

nicest kind! 
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Of Stanley Mellor 

« ta 

_ Making no concessions, indomitably 
y courageous, starkly honest 


_ Tributes to Dr. Stanley A. Mellor, min- 
ister of the Hope Street Unitarian Church 
in Liverpool, England, who died on April 
27, are appearing in liberal religious 
_ journals. And a secular newspaper, the 
Liverpool Post and Mercury, said this 
of Dr. Mellor: , 
“Dr. Mellor was not what is called an 
‘attractive preacher.” He made no conces- 
sions, and failed to see any simple and 
beautiful solution of life’s pains and per- 
plexities. He did not believe it possible 
to slip instantly out of this ‘painful life’ 
into an abode of perpetual bliss. He did not 
simplify life’s difficulties. If anything, he 
appeared to inerease them. But he was 
utterly candid, if not equally plain, in 
every declaration on which he set the 
seal of his belief or unbelief. He gave 
much—in study, in thought, in exposition. 
He expected much—in thought, in patience, 


yotion of his friends knew no limit. Some 
of them would have given anything to 
keep him in life. 
“Dr. Mellor had his critics. He was 
never particularly ‘careful’ or ‘discreet.’ 
_ He was opposed to war—the war of 
g 1914-18, or any other war of the kind. 
He said so. He never prayed for victory, 
and he always preached and spoke for 
peace. And he filled his church. 
“He stimulated the intellectual tastes of 
his congregation by inviting to Hope 
Street meetings men like Bertrand Russell, 
Lowes Dickenson, Dr. L. P. Jacks, Lord 
Haldane, Norman Angell, and Philip 
Snowden. 
“There was in him a profound original- 
ity that betokened greater possibilities. 
He was indomitably courageous and 
starkly honest. 
“Time and health might have brought 
to him a still larger utterance, but these 
were not granted him. While he had life 
he fought on, despising the body despite 
many warnings; and now his body has 
quenched as ardent, as devoted, as loving 
a searcher after truth as Liverpool has 
eyer known.” 
‘The same newspaper shortly after gave 
space in its columns for this appreciation 
of Dr. Mellor from Lawrence Holt: 
“The appreciation in your columns of 
the late Stanley Mellor is but a just trib- 
ute to the outstanding merit of a remark- 
able man. He possessed in full measure 
the rare gift of spiritual discernment and 
power. The very fullness of his spirit 

Was the cause often of confusion to him- 

self and others. He felt in all its fierce 
force the problem presented by life to one 
7 of his temperament—the reconciliation of 
_ personal religion with the march of sci- 
ence and the facts of industrial civiliza- 
tion. Into this terrific conflict the War 
To him there 
be no religion of peace to anyone 
9 tolerated the glaring contrasts of the 
ial order. Dire poverty and _ super- 
us wealth were to him alike crimes, 
the individual, but of all,who stood 


a in attention, in appreciation. He got 
them all from some; and they were 
, enough to enable him to go on. The de- 
’ 
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by and consented. Religion could not 
flourish—could not hold up its head, could 
not bring peace to the many—so long as 
men acquiesced in the course of things 
which debased men’s souls by a false 
valuation of material well-being, or by 
gross inequities in its apportionment. He 
did not ignore tradition, and the values 
of battles fought by earlier generations 
for liberty of religious or political thought 
and action; but he rightly sought in the 
lessons of the past counsel for present 


action. To him the present enemy of truth 


—of God—was the tyranny of riches. 
How could the free and joyous service of 
truth exist while men’s minds and hearts 
were thus obsessed? The burden of that 
refrain seemed to besiege his soul. He 
did not dabble in remedies. He affirmed 
with prophetic authority that men must 


.find the remedy or perish. Around this 


central problem his brilliant intellect 
brought to bear on the whole field of re- 
ligious thought and life a _ persistent 
scrutiny, and with an utter self-devotion 
sought to establish aright the faith of 
himself and his hearers. Alas! how frail 
the earthen vessel which housed this 
valiant, troubled spirit! In the way- of 
uncompromising searchers after truth, he 
has paid with his life for the example set. 
A light has gone out. Many who looked 
to him will long feel the darkness.” 


Fundamentalism 


PRESTON W. SLOSSON 
In the Scientific Monthly 


God of the star-swarm and the soul— 
The conscious Will that made the world 
From ether drift and cosmic dust— 
Such is the God we know and trust. 


Our partial pictures of the Whole, 

Our demigods from heaven hurled, 

Our idols in their chapel nooks, 

Our gods of stone, or wood—or books— 


Forgive them all! We are but men— 
Our thoughts must go a homely road. 
We build as children in their play 

Our frail theologies of clay. 


Children will grow. More wisely, then, 
Our race will tread a steeper road ; 
Lifting our thoughts from earthly sod— 
From Threshold to the Throne of God. 


No sin it is for childhood’s mind 
To lift a candle as the sun; 
The great is imaged in the small 
Better than never seen at all. 


But this is sin: To choose to blind 

The sight to light that men have won— 
Deny the truth that has been taught, 
Fetter the Godward-searching thought. 


Creation’s magic is too great— 

They fear to view it open-eyed ; 

They wish the world a smaller place— 
Eternity a shorter space. 


Their fear is swiftly turned to hate— 


- Truth dreaded soon is truth denied ; 


They call on Ciesar, to resist 
God’s fearless saint—the scientist, . 


A 


Texas Labor Journal Praises 
Houston Church and Minister 


Not long after Rev. James H. Peardon 
resigned as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Houston, Tex., a writer in the 
Houston Labor Journal gave the follow- 
ing appreciation of this church and its 
minister : 

“The last cottage on Bagby Street, just 
where Avondale Avenue runs into it, is 
the Unitarian parish house; it is also the 
Unitarian Church. : 

“Here you will see, in passing, a bill- 
board marked “The Wayside Pulpit’; and 
many gems of wisdom and gems of thought 
are found on this little contraption. Last 
week it read, ‘We are prone to expect too 
much from our country and to do too 
little for it.’ The same thought may very 
well apply to a city and its citizens. 

“This little Unitarian church is the only 
one in Hast Texas, and its membership 
is small. The Unitarians are, as it were, 
outcasts among the so-called Christians, 
because they have no doctrine or creed, 
but hold that personal character is the 
only true measure of religion, regardless 
of creedal beliefs. 

“The Unitarians in the United States 
comprise less than one-tenth of one per 
cent. of the population; yet, as a witness 
to the quality of their citizenship, it may 
be mentioned that twenty-three of the 
sixty-odd men in ‘The Hall of Fame’ are 
Unitarians. 

“Rey. J. H. Peardon has been minister 
of this little church the past three and 
one-half years, but on June 1 he resigned 
and left Houston. 

“Many of the readers of the daily papers 
will be familiar with his lectures, for 
outlines of these have been published ex- 
tensively. No doubt his daring adventures 
in the field of thought have shocked many 
orthodox Christians, but his own kind 
regret to see him go, though it will un- 
doubtedly be to fields of larger oppor- 
tunity. 

“Courage is lauded in song and story as 
a great virtue. Of brute courage we may, 
as a nation, justly boast and claim to be 
second to none; but the finer courage— 
the moral courage which enables a man 
to stand firm and alone for what he con- 
siders the truth, in the face of almost 
universal disapproval—is rare indeed. 

“And this Mr. Peardon has. 

“With his unwavering courage, he has 
an able mind and a wonderfully clear 
vision. 

“His vision is of a time when all 
churches shall unite, on one single founda- 
tion—namely, the Golden Rule; and when 
creeds shall no longer keep apart as hos- 
tile groups those who profess to follow 
the lowly Nazarene. 

“Mr. Peardon will keep on his serene 
way, and be a help and encouragement 
to all with whom he may come in touch. 
May the little church out there where 
two streets end also prosper and be an 
influence for good increasingly, as the 
days and years increase! 

“Truth needs no apology, and its dis- 
ciples reap a rich reward as they go 
along—not in treasure on earth, but in 
incorruptible wealth that follows the soul 
beyond the grave.” 
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Minister and Staff, 


The creation of the office of research as- 
sistant to the minister by the West Side 
Unitarian Church in New York City set 
a precedent for other churches which has 
received favorable comment. Like other 
large city parishes, the West Side Church 
endeavors to relieve the minister of va- 
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rious administrative functions. Another 
staff member directs the church school and 
young people’s work. There is the usual 
secretary to the minister, the soloist and 
the organist, the sexton and an assistant 
sexton—in all, eight persons on the em- 
ployed staff of the church. 


ROBERT BE. FITCH 
Director of Religious Education and Young People’s Work 


CHARLES SADLER 
Sexton oupRMAN DAY WAKEFIELD 


FREDERICK GARDNER 
ROBERT V. PARKS Assistant Sexton 


Research Assistant to the Minister Secretary to the Minister 


GRACE LESLIE 


Soloist Minister 


“And Lifted Him Up” 


- Dr. Preston Bradley gave this workable, 
pragmatic conception of God in a sermon 
from his pulpit in the People’s Church, 
Chicago, IIL: 

“The urge to go forward is the thing I 
eall God. The will to live is God; from 
flowers to stars, it is God. And no blind 
universe, with its blinder alleys, would 
ever be designed upon any other basis 
without being a hodge-podge of accidents, 
and you and I merely puppets and pawns 
upon the chess-board of fate, played with 
and then discarded when this God gets 
tired of his toys. But behind that there 
is something loftier; there is something 
finer. Pascal found it, Plotinus found it, 
St. Francis of Assisi found it, James 
Martineau found it, Josiah Royce found it, 
Brooke Herford found it—these found it; 
and the same brotherhood across the ages, 
Socrates, Plato, they found it. Tacitus 
found it; Paul found it. Bigger minds 
than mine or yours have found an answer 
in this will to be ourselves. The gospel of 
the best is the gospel of God; the gospel 
of the highest is the gospel of Jesus. 

“No church is big enough to take in all 
of that; no creed is big enough to take in 
all of that. The gospel of the superlative 


DR. A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
Organist 


is the Gospel of God. And no church, in- 
cluding this one, has a right to live that 
is not vitally helping human life to come 
into its highest. 

“The finest sentence I know in the Bible 
and the one I love best of all is this sen- 
tence, which I think explains Him better 


‘than any other: 


“*“And He reached 
him up!’ 

“That is religion. 

“And this church must be a lifting 
church as well as a teaching church.” 


down and lifted 


Memorial Baptismal Font 


A new baptismal font has been given to 
the First Unitarian Church in Newton, 
Mass. (West Newton), in memory of Ethel 
Jaynes Macomber. The font is fourteen 
feet in height, and is constructed of oak. 
It is octagonal, and the basin is available 
on opening paneled doors. In the rear 
center interior panel appears a carved and 
colored polychrome medallion representing 
the baptism in the Jordan. The inscrip- 


tion incised and outlined in gold follows: 


around the base, and reads: “Ad Gloriam 
Dei et in Memoriam Ethel Jaynes Ma- 
comber Anno Domini MCMXXYVI.” 
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Death of Mrs. George F. Pratt 


Mrs. Fannie Greene Pratt, widow of 
Rev. George F. Pratt, died in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., July 19. Mr. Pratt’s death 
occurred only a few months ago, also in 
St. Petersburg, where they had made their 
home for a few years since Mr. Pratt’s 
retirement from the ministry. 


Service at Shirley, Mass. 


Summer services are being held at the 
Unitarian Church in Shirley, Mass. Rey. 
William Ware Locke of Lawrence, Mass., 
is in charge of arrangements for the sery- 
ices, and preaches occasionally. The 
services will continue throughout August 
and September. 


The Old Liberties and the New 
Ecclesiastical Imperialism 
(Continued from page 726) 

instinctively to lend a hand. The time 


now has come to make the distinction in - 


things we are asked to help between those 
which give more life and those which take 
it away. Some evils are to be removed, 
and we shall continue to help against these 
as we always have done. The funda- 
mental reason why people of our habit of 
mind should not join to forward these 
programs is that when they are passed 
whomsoever they are designed ostensibly 
to hit, they do hit us as hard as they hit 
the worst. While they are made to curb 
the bad, it must not be forgotten that they 
curb us along with the bad. Whatever we 
do as people—the things we ask the liberty 
to do for our way of life, for our minds, 
our morals, our reading, our amusements, 
our interpretation of religion—we must 
never forget that most things that we wish 
the liberty of doing are thoroughly bad to 
many of this ecclesiastical group. That is, 
while this legislation is designed to curb 
those who would live down in their own 
way, it curbs at the same time all those 
who would live up in their own way. No 
one will feel the pressure of much of this 


legislation more than our own people, who 
‘want to be free in 


good choices for 
high ends. 

The head master of one of our New 
England schools confesses in a recent ad- 
dress that there is one thing that he has 
neglected to teach the boys under his 
charge. He is speaking of this very con- 


dition we are setting forth to-day, and the . 


great peril of it to our country. He says 
that he has neglected to teach the boys 
that they should be rebels. This is our 
part to-day. It is inconceivable that those 
of our history and principles should help 
narrow the field of free range which we 
demand for our kind of life. Others may 
take from us the liberties we would keep 
for ourselves and for all, for this eccle-. 
siastical group is more numerous than we. 
We shall no doubt be curtailed in much, in 


spite of ourselves, but let us at least not — 


help in putting ourselves in bondage. The 
time has come to scan critically the causes 
we are asked to help, and to scan the 
purposes under the fairest sounding 
names. The time has come to ask of every 
movement, “Does it lead us back to the 
place from which we thought we were 
coming away, or does it lead us on to the 


life toward which we ought to be going?” 


. oo 
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THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES of Iowa 

and Nebraska are assured a vital leader- 
ship as long as their young people attend 
summer institutes such as that held June 
27 to July 2 at Humboldt, Iowa. Interest 
in the Institute shows a healthy growth, 
if the size and spirit of the church dele- 
gations are an indication. Davenport led 
in the number of delegates—twenty-two 
being registered—followed by Sioux City, 
Des Moines, Humboldt, Iowa City, Lincoln, 


Grove, Griswold, Newton, and Lake City. 
Inter-institute fellowship was expressed 

in a fine delegation of.seventeen young 

people from the Minnesota Conference at 


Hanska. The national Young People’s Re- 


ligious Union was represented by. Pres. 
_ Charles 8S. Bolster, and by the Mid-Western 
secretary, Newton E. Lincoln. 
The program consisted of two morning 
 Jecture periods, an afternoon recreational 
period, an afternoon discussion hour, and 


- a miscellaneous evening program, followed | 


by the devotional candle-light service. 

{ Rey. Frederick M: Eliot of Unity Church, 
_ Saint Paul, Minn., led the members of the 
Institute to think through and reach per- 
sonal conclusions which agreed, in the 
main, with his general proposition—that 
this is a universe of law in which there 
are no short cuts; that though there is a 
solution for personal and social problems, 
it takes time, thought, and work to attain 
it. In his five lectures on “The New Be- 
lief in Magic,” ‘“Pernicious Books and 
Plays,” “The Challenge of Socialism,” 
“The Abuse of Patriotism,” and “Prohibi- 
tion and Character,’ Mr. Eliot compelled 
his audience to give serious thought to the 
‘problems of education, social and economic 
reform, nationalism and internationalism, 
prohibition and temperance, and moral 
standards. The problems of American 
Unitarianism were brought out by com- 


parison with English Unitarianism in Mr. 


Hliot’s Thursday evening lecture on “Uni- 
tarians in HEngland.” 

Rey. Fred Merrifield of All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Ill., in the second morning-lecture 
series on “Modern Comparative Reli- 
gions,” helped the young people to a higher 

appreciation of the values in the world’s 
great religions—their modern develop- 
ments and the need of good will between 
_ their adherents. His five subjects were 
“The Young Confucianist and His Strenu- 
ous Program,” “Revivals in Buddhist 
Circles,” “Parsi and Mohammedan Awak- 
ening,” “A Renaissance in Indian Faiths,” 
and “Recent Progress in Judaism and 
Christianity.” 
Dr. L. H. Pammel of Iowa State College 
at Ames gave two evening lectures on 
“Bvolution of Plant Life’ and “Beauty 
Spots in Iowa.” 
Interest in the field of religion and the 
program of the church was displayed in 
_ the young people’s afternoon discussion 
periods. Subjects of these discussions in- 
cluded “What is Religion to Young 
“Military Training in High 
ols and Universities,” “Religious Cob- 
,’ “The Meaning of America,” and 
at are the Ideals of Modern Youth?’ 
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Neb., Keokuk, Grinnell, Fort Dodge, Eagle 
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- Humboldt Tmetitate Is Growing 


Unitarian young people of Iowa and Nebraska have profitable week 


Mr. Lincoln made himself the friend of 
every member of the Institute in his capa- 
ble handling of the recreational program. 
The breaking of his connection with the 
Mid-Western work of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Laymen’s League 
is regarded with real regret by the young 
men and women of Humboldt Institute. 

“Stunt” night, vaudeville night, the 
campfires, the. candle-light devotional serv- 
ices, the Friday evening banquet, and the 
hospitality of the Humboldt people had 
their place in the social and spiritual ex- 
periences which helped to unify the group 
and make the Institute week a never-to-be- 
forgotten eyent and its repetition a hope 
for the future. E. C. P. 


Personals 


Among mentions in honor rolls for per- 
fect attendance at the chureh school made 
this spring was that of Miss Ruth K. 
Gemmer, who has been on the honor roll 
of the school of the First Unitarian Church 
in Buffalo, N.Y., for fifteen years—thirteen 
years as a pupil and two as a teacher. 
Her loyalty was recognized this year by 
sending her as a delegate to the Church 
School Institute on Star Island. 


Rey. J. F. Meyer, Unitarian minister of 
the Independent Protestant Church in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, opened the recent Ohio State 
Convention of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers’ Union at Columbus with 
prayer and an address of welcome. 


Joyce Daplyn, twenty-six-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rev. Edgar Daplyn, was recently 
inducted as the first woman Unitarian 
minister in a London, England, Unitarian 
Church. She will assist her father in the 
pastorate of the Golders Green Church, 


Ernest W. Mandeville, contributor to 
the Outlook and news editor of the Church- 
man, recently interviewed Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach on the current religious con- 
troversy, and Mr. Mandeville’s article ap- 
pears in two parts, in the July 17 and July 
24 issues of the Churchman, liberal Epis- 
copal weekly, with the title, “The Man 
Who Discovered Fundamentalism.” 


The First Unitarian Society of Spokane, 
Wash., recently gave a concert in com- 
pliment to Mrs. Alice Shuknecht, who vol- 
unteered her services during the past year 
as soloist for the society. 


Rev. Newton Mann Dies 


Rey. Newton Mann, veteran Unitarian 
minister, died of pneumonia, on July 25, 
at his home in Chicago, IIL, aged ninety- 
one years. He was reputed as one of the 
first clergymen in America to defend the 
doctrine of evolution from the pulpit. He 
was ordained in 1865, and he held Unita- 
rian pastorates in Troy and Rochester, 
N.Y., and in Omaha, Neb. His wife, Dr. 
Rowena Morse Mann, is also a Unitarian 
minister, ' 70 
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In Charge of “The Register” 


The editorial offices of THr CHRISTIAN 
ReEeisteR in the month of August are in 
charge of Edward H. Cotton and Ival 
McPeak, in the absence of the Editor on 
his vacation. These experienced and 
familiar men will receive the co-operation 
of contributors and readers, who are al- 
ways vital factors in the production of an 
interesting and vigorous journal. To serve 
best, all communications should be ad- 
dressed not to persons, but simply to the 
Editor, as usual. : 


San Francisco, Catir.—Uda Waldrop, 
official municipal organist and organist for 
KPO radio station, will be organist and 
choir director for the First Unitarian 
Church, beginning in September. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 

Dis- 
Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for a lady. A 
sunny room, furnished or unfurnished, with 
kitchen privileges, in four-room apartment. 
Cambridge. Elevator; fine view; 15 minutes 
to Park Street. Address CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
C-111. 


WANTED.—The Southern Industrial Institute 
at Camp Hill, Alabama, is much in need of a 
woman to have charge of our girls. A woman 
who has had successful experience in teaching 
and who likes the care of dormitories and girls 
could be most useful. Salary $100 a month 
and board. Address LYMAN WARD, SMITHS 
BASIN, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


COUNTRY HOME—Six miles from Portland, 
Maine. WHight-room, plastered house—sunny, 
homelike. Barn for garage. Eleven acres. 
Pear trees, lilacs, garden, pasture, wood lot; 
$4,500. Apply to CHRISTIAN ReEGISTHR, C-110. 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE HOMESTHAD. A _ quiet, comfortable 
country home for a few guests. Address: Mrs. 
SamurL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. Near White House. Excellent accommo- 
dations for visitors. Garage facilities. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 7345. 
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Those who bring 
sunshine 
into the lives of 
others 


cannot keep it from 
themselves 


SIR JAMES M. BARRIE 


Pilgrimage to Barneveld 


Mohawk Valley liberals hold annual June 
meetings 


Once a year, Mohawk Valley (New 
York) liberals “go to church in Barne- 
veld.” The annual pilgrimage to this 


shrine of early religious liberalism and the 
meetings of the Mohawk Valley Confer- 
ence took place this year June 19-21, Sat- 
urday to Monday. 

At the Saturday evening meeting, Dr. 
Walter R. Hunt presided, and Rey. Lau- 
rance R. Plank of Rochester, N.Y., gave 
the address. Rey. Walter Taylor of Bar- 
neveld, scheduled to say a few words of 
welcome, preferred to leave to one of his 
laymen, Mr. De Volt, that pleasant duty. 
At the Sunday morning service, Rev. Frank 
L. Gredler of Ithaca, N.Y., preached. 

The young people had been invited to 
attend the Conference, and Sunday after- 
noon was turned over to them. Miss 
Nancy Harsh, Middle Atlantic States sec- 
retary of the Y. P. R. U., was in charge of 
this session. 

At the business meeting, it was unani- 
mously decided to ask the incoming board 
to have the annual meeting in October 
every year, to rotate these meetings among 
the different churches, and then to have 
an informal meeting every year at the 
time of the pilgrimage in June. The in- 
vitation of Troy, N.Y., to hold the next 
Conference meeting there was accepted. 
The Conference voted to pay the expenses 
of a delegate from the Mohawk Valley 
Federation of Young People to the Rowe 
Conference, leaving the choice to the 
Y. P. R. U. John Taylor, son of Rey. Wal- 
ter Taylor of Barneveld, was later chosen. 

Rey. Mr. Butler, now of Florida, urged 
that the Conference think seriously of 
forming a summer conference, especially 
for young people and students, at Barne- 
veld, similar to the one at Star Island or 
at Rowe. “There is,” he declared, “no 
better place on the continent for holding 
such meetings; why not have a summer 
meeting of liberals right here?” 

In electing officers for next year, it was 
decided to have a representative of the 
Women’s Alliance and of the young people 
on the executive committee, the represen- 
tatives to be appointed by their own or- 
ganizations. The following officers and 
directors were elected or appointed: Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. Elmer Keeler of Syracuse; 
first vice-president, George R. Anthony of 
_Utiea; second vice-president, A. P. Jerry 
ot Troy ; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. William 
Kerr of Ithaca; Laymen’s League rep- 
resentative, Prof. H, Viets of Syracuse; 
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THE waysipe PutrIT}i/D IT R E CGC TOR Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted- 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 
IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presinent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Direcrors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 


Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY © 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of: California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Baston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. Sournwortn, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


The Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It.conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaco, St. Louis, San FRANcISco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the 
An Old School with New dais 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete, 


THE UNION 
; 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E.A.CHurcH, Treasurer. 


Women’s Alliance representative, Mrs. John 
B. Taylor of Schenectady ; Y. P. R. U. rep- 
resentative, Inire Domonkos of Cornell 
University ; directors—Albany, Mrs. James 
Sullivan ; Troy, Mrs. Powell; Schenectady, 
Robert L. Stone; Utica, C. H. Broadbent ; 
Barneveld, W. A. De Volt; Gouverneur, 
Arthur W. Orvir; Syracuse, Mrs. 8S. B. 
Craton; Ithaca, Mrs. David Perry ; Roch- 
ester, to be named later. y 
Sunday evening all delegates and friends 


who remained, attended the service and 
the meeting in the church, where the 
question of “Closer Relations among All 
Liberal Churches” was discussed by Dr 
Walter R. Hunt (Unitarian) and Rey. 
T. H. Saunders (Universalist) of Utica. 
The meetings of the Mohawk Valley 
Associate Alliance, led by Mrs. Albert M. 
York, president, and the Laymen’s Deague 
round table, led by Dr. Horatio Pollock of 
Albany, were held on Monday morning. 


“HE THIRD SESSION of the Rowe 
A Camp Conference, sponsored by the Con- 
ecticut Valley Unitarian Churches and by 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
eld at Rowe, Mass., from June 27 _to 
July 4. 

_ Rowe is a delightful town in the north- 
western part of Massachusetts, among the 
Hoosac Mountains near the Vermont line. 
"he camp was held in the cottage called 
“Bonnie Blink,” and in several tents. The 
sottage has been distinguished by having 
1 book written about it, by Mrs. May P. 
ells Smith, called “Two in a Bungalow.” 
Rowe is the seat of a famous Unitarian 
church which became liberal during the 
pastorate of Rey. Preserved Smith. The 
church originally stood on a hill about 
a mile from the present center of the vil- 
is but in 1907 a beautiful stone memo- 
rial church was erected at the civic center 
of the town. This church was the head- 
quarters of the meetings. Here were held 


the morning chapel at nine o'clock and 


the evening candle-light service, and also 
the preaching services. On the first Sun- 
day of the conference, the preacher was 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, and on the second 
Sunday Rey. Charles P. Wellman. 

_ There were two lectures each morning 
of the conference—one by Professor Bowen 
on “Making the New Testament Real,” 
and the other by Miss Jean Lattimer of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
on “Psychological Problems which Young 
People Solve in Their Religious Life.” | 

Every afternoon there was an excursion 
somewhere: to Pulpit Rock, with its won- 
derful view of the gorge and the Deer- 
field River; Whitingham Dam in Vermont, 
which impounds the waters of the Deer- 
field River and turns them into electric 
power; and to the Mohawk Trail, with its 
view into four States. One evening, the 
Rowe Alliance gave a supper, and another 
evening the campers were invited to a 
supper in the Town Hall. The repast was 
served by the Rowe Alliance, and was 
followed by a dance. 

The spirit of the conference was ex- 
cellent. Mr. Wellman was the leadcr, 
and he was ably assisted by Mrs. Well- 
man and by Miss Harriet E. Childs of 
Greenfield, Mass., who is dean of girls in 
the Greenfield High School. All these 
people: gave lavishly of their time and 
strength to make the conference a success. 
Most of the arrangements were in Mr. 
Wellman’s hands, and were carried out 
without a hitch. Mr. Wellman has 
marked ability as a leader both in out- 
lining the business affairs of the confer- 
ice and in leading the singing. Morning 
chapel was conducted by the older mem- 
bers of the conference, but the candle- 
services were entirely in the hands 
‘the young people and were carried out 
dignity and effect. 

The following clergymen were present 
or all or part of the sessions: Rev. 

‘ph Nelson Pardee, Rev. J. Harry 

, Rey, Houghton Page, Rev, Charles 
*, Rev. Edwin Fairley. 
rles Bolster, president of the Young 


‘spoke briefly on 


The Christian Register 


Young Perle at Rowe Camp Conference 


a They attend services in Preserved Smith’s church 


People’s Religious Union, made a visit, and 
many parents and friends looked in dur- 
ing the week. In addition to delegates 
from almost all the churches in the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference, there were 
young people present from Barneveld, N.Y., 
Plainfield, N.J., Flushing, N.Y., Hacken- 
sack, N.J., Petersham, Athol, and Brook- 
field, Mass. They numbered between fifty 


and sixty—all that could be accommodated. 


E. F. 


Legacy to Saco, Me., Parish 


The Second Parish, Unitarian, in Saco, 
Me., is bequeathed one hundred shares of 
Pepperell stock in the will of Sarah A. 
Gilman. The proceeds of the stock are to 
constitute the Gilman Trust Fund for the 
support of the church. 


At Barnstable, Mass. 


The following ministers are preaching at 
summer services held in the Unitarian 
Church, Barnstable, Mass., during August: 
Rey. Sarah A. Dixon of Barnstable, August 
1; Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Taunton, 
Mass., August $8; Rey. Ralph H. Baldwin 
of Framingham, Mass., August 15; Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord, Mass., 
August 22; Rev. George Kent of Lynch- 
burg, Va., August 29. 


“Family Sunday” in Toledo Bisrch |: 

“Family Sunday” was observed in the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, 
toward the end of the church year, and 


_it will undoubtedly hereafter be an annual 


As usual on such 
sat together as 


event in the church life. 
Sundays, the families 
much as possible. 
The service embodied the ideal of family 
religion. Charles F. Dowd, a father, con- 
ducted the opening; Mrs. Ward M. Cana- 
day, a mother, led the devotional service; 
Esther Fair, representing the children, 
read from the Scriptures. Gustavus B. 
Ohblinger, president of the congregation, 
“The Family and the 
Church.” After the offering, eight chil- 
dren were christened, children from the 
church school taking-part in the service. 
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From the Crusaders’ Leader 


George F. Washburn, head of the mili- 
tant Bible Crusaders of America, and 
the leading lay figure in the Fundamen- 
talist movement, has a summer home at 
Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. In regretting 
that he had not been able to accept the 
invitation of Charles 8. Clark to hear Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach preach in the First 
Parish Church, Duxbury, Mass., on July 
11, on account of a conflicting engage- 
ment, he wrote Mr. Clark, in part, as 
follows: 

“T am a subscriber of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, as well as of many other liberal 
papers, and I think I regard Dr. Dieffen- 
bach more highly than any other ‘pagan’ 
editor whom I know. He is eminently fair 
in his criticism, always giving credit where 
it is possible; and, even though his posi- 
tion, as you say, is the antithesis of mine, 
I always enjoy reading what he has 
to say.” 


New York City.—The West Side Uni- 
tarian Church participated recently in a 
radio experiment. A synchronized radio 
program, with an organ and an orchestra 
playing simultaneously, was successfully 
broadcast from WRNY. It was said to be 
the first time such a radio program had 
ever been attempted. The organ was 
played at the West Side Church, while 
the orchestra played in the Palm Room 
of the Hotel Roosevelt, about four miles 
away. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
sefvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests: 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


‘HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ee oe minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women's Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, . Mass. 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
tian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Fairy story: Once upon a time someone 
asked a question of 8. Parkes Cadman, 
and he replied, “I don’t know.”’—Life. 


I sent my boy to college, 
With a pat upon his back. 
I spent ten thousand dollars, 
And got a quarterback. 
—Awgwan. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenozraphy. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Lkimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1753 


Washington, D.C., “THE KERN” 


Two squares from New Washington Audi- 
rium. The facilities of a hotel with the 


There was a landlubber with the ship- 
wrecked crew that had been adrift for 
two days, with hope at low ebb. “What’s 
that?’ exclaimed the landsman, pointing fA 


_into the distance. “That’s land, isn’t it?” 
“IT see nothing but the horizon,” replied 

“the first mate. “Well, hang it, that’s 
better than nothing. Let’s pull for it.” 

“ —Capper’s 


“We need all sorts of weather and we're 

: going to get it, too; 

The program won't be changed at all, not 
even to please you. 

So make the best of what you have, 
do not fret and fuss, 

‘And you can make a humid day seem 
quite salubrious. | — | 


and 


From the awful tabloid newspaper row 
comes a story about an old-time reporter 
who got a job there. At every turn the 
city editor blocked him; he could do noth- 
ing right. ‘Well, I guess:‘I’d better quit,” 
he said one day, sourly. The only answer 
he got was “Huh!” “Nothing I do seems 
to please you. I think I'll go back to my 
old business.” This caught the editor's 
ear. “That so? What-was your old busi- 
ness?” “Newspaper work.”—New Yorker. 


atmosphere of home. 
each 
also, private ones. 
‘ing 
map sent. 
Weekly. | Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912“G” St., N.W. | Our Children 


with running water. Many 


rooms near. Garage on premises. 


Address : 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA = 


A Book Read Daily 
by Millions 
The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


Church Notes 4s. i: Tien 
' 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Don C. Seitz tells a story of one of 
Joseph Pulitzer’s reporters who had been 
sent to a revival meeting. In the midst 
of the proceedings, an exhorter bent over 
the young man and said, “Will you not 
come forward?’ “Excuse me,’ was the 
reply, “but I am a reporter, and I am here 
only on business.” “But,” said the re- 
vivalist, “‘there is no business so momen- 
tous as the Lord’s.” “Maybe not,” an- 
swered the reporter; “but you don't know 
Mr, Pulitzer.” 


When it came to John Wesley’s knowl- 
edge that one of his preachers was in 
very needy circumstances, he sent him the 
following letter: “Dear Tommy: Trust in 
the Lord and do right. So shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 


fed.” He enclosed in the letter a five- 
pound note. When Tommy “returned 
thanks,’ Wesley was greatly delighted 


with his reply. It ran thus: “Reverend and 
Dear Sir: I have often been struck with 
the beauty of the passage you quote, and 
I am bound to say that I have never found 
such a useful expository note on it be- 
fore.” 


A sermon plan, on the parable of the 
Prodigal Son; the author, it is said, is 
Rey. Charles A. Tindley, a colored min- 
ister in the Methodist Church: 


1. Madness: 
A. Cavyiled—he eaviled with his father. 
_B. Traveled—traveled to a far country. 
Cc. Raveled—raveled out his character. 


2. Sadness: 
A. Hogs—he fed the hogs. 
B. Togs—he wore out his togs. 
Cc. Dogs—he went to the dogs. 


3. Gladness: 
A. Sealed—he was sealed by his father’s 
ring. 
B. Vealed—he got the fatted calf. 
C. Healed—by his father’s love. 


\ 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’”’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island. 
: Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wirtram B. Nicuous, President 
Isaac SpracusE, Treasurer 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. © Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


MacDuffie School 
CX For Girls. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 


Course to complete insufficient preparation. 
Broad General Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music—also Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Horseminship. 
Dr. and Mrs. Tota MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Ln this Number - 
Editorials... <, scolgs aul eth 


Original and Selected 


Your Money’s Worth in the Near East, yy 
R.H. Markham . 
Robust, Brilliant Program at Shoals, by Jes ssie 
. Donahue. 
Interviews with Leaders of ‘Religious o) inion: 
I, Rev. Jasper C. Massee, D.D., by Edward 
i. ‘Cotton. . 
The Old Liberties and the New Ecclesiastical 
- Imperialism, by Rev. John Malick . . . 
Minister an: Staff, West Side Church . 
Humbolit Institute Is Growing . ages 
Young People at Rowe Camp Conference . < 


Correspondence 


Buying Elections—and Religion s ari shporabile 
Pewsters sso cic. skaous a 


Fifty quiet guest rooms, | Books of Many Kinds a 
free baths, 
Excellent, inexpensive din- 
Free 


Fictional Biography; Humanism: A Regula- 
- tive Principle, by Robert S. entee ig Oa 
Ook. Hele Heth, Mee oe eee ee ts 


“Circumstantial Evidence,” by Minnie Leona 
Jpton . . 
A Joyful Surprise, by Frances Margaret Fox . 730. 


oetry 
Moon Magic, by Edith Mirick; An August 


Birthday, by Helen Cowles Le Cron... 780 
Fundamentalism, by Preston W. Slosson, . . 781 
731 


Pleasantri€és. <4). «ieie alte anes 


Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Rey. Charles R. Joy will preach Aug 8. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. The 
church is closed for repairs during August, 
but Hymn Services will be held on the steps 
of the church at 7.15 o'clock, Sunday evenings, 
weather permitting. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’ s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
Paul Stephens Phalen, West Newton, 
ss., Will preach Aug 8. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. | 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. ._ Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, Aug. 8, at 10 a.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. Professor. 
Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D., Meadville 'Theo- 
logical School, Chicago, Tl. 


It would be very much appreciated 


by Tue Curistran RecisTer, if any person 
caring to send his copy of the paper from 
week to week to some one who enjoys it but 
cannot afford to subscribe, would communi- 
cate with Tur Reaister Office for the name 
of such a person. 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal ; 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 


472 Boylston Street 
Opposite Former Technology Buildings | 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARC 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 


SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS -$ 5.000 TO $10 


